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SECTION I 


HE response to the first list of graduate theses published in the 

last issue of Speech Monographs has suggested the advisability 
of bringing the index up to date. The present list includes for the 
first time the degrees granted before the summer of 1934 by George 
Washington University, New Mexico State Normal University and 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and a revision of the list of degrees 
granted before 1934 by Cornell University, in addition to the degrees 
granted by these and other institutions doing graduate work in Speech 
up to and during the year of 1935. Ohio State University and the 
University of Washington have granted graduate degrees in Speech 
for the first time since the gathering of the data for the previous 
lists. The tables of this report also include the Master’s degrees 
granted without requirement of thesis by Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University from 1925 through 1935. 

Table I has been prepared to indicate the degrees granted year 
by year. The known number of graduate degrees in our field of study 
now reaches the total of 1553. Of this total, 1493 are Master’s de- 
grees and 60 are Doctor's degrees. Of the 1493 Master’s degrees, 
819 have been granted with and 674 have been granted without the 
requirement of thesis. This ratio may be expressed as 45 percent 
of the Master’s degrees granted without thesis. There are 194 new 
titles in the present list, of which 177 are Master’s thesis titles and 


*The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the cooperation of ad- 
ministrators of Speech Departments in collecting these data. He also requests 
that anyone who knows of institutional sources or individual thesis titles which 
have been omitted from this report send him such information in order that 
corrections may be made. 
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17 are Doctor’s thesis titles. In 1935 there were 192 Master’s degrees 
and 14 Doctor’s degrees granted. The last column of Table I which 
shows the percentage of the total number of degrees which have been 
granted year by year indicates an increase in the number of degrees 
which have been granted each year up to the year of 1935, and for 
this year the drop in the percentage is small. Ninety-three percent 
of the graduate degrees in Speech have been granted during the last 
ten years. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED WITH AND WITHOUT THESIS 
TABULATED BY YEAR 


MAsTER’s MASTER’S PERCENT OF 

YEAR WITH WITHOUT TorTaL Docrtor’s TOTAL Tota, Eacu 

THEsIS THEsIS MASTER'S DPGREES YEAR 
1902 1 1 1 06 
1903 1 1 1 .06 
1904 1 1 1 .06 
1906 1 1 1 06 
1907 1 1 1 06 
1908 2 3 19 
1909 1 1 1 .06 
1912 1 1 1 06 
1913 1 1 1 06 
1918 1 1 2 2 13 
1920 3 1 4 4 26 
1921 2 2 2 15 
1922 7 1 8 1 9 58 
1923 9 3 12 12 an 
1924 17 6 23 23 1.48 
1925 28 16 44 44 2.84 
1926 37 18 55 3 58 3.74 
1927 43 19 62 1 63 4.06 
1928 37 25 62 5 67 4.32 
1929 87 40 127 4 131 8.44 
1930 76 66 142 6 148 9.53 
1931 110 49 159 2 161 10.37 
1932 91 91 182 9 191 12.30 
1933 83 114 197 8 205 13.20 
1934 74 135 209 7 216 13.91 
1935 103 89 192 14 206 13.27 
Totals 819 674 1493 60 1553 100.00 


Table II presents a list of the institutional sources of the degrees 
with an analysis of the percentages of degrees of various types from 
the several sources. Teachers College of Columbia has granted the 
greatest number of Master’s degrees. All but three of these were 
granted without thesis. Iowa has granted the greatest number of 
Master’s degrees with requirement of thesis; and with Northwestern, 
Wisconsin and Southern California accounts for over 79 percent of 
Master’s degrees of this type. These institutions together with 
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Teachers College and Michigan have granted about 89 percent of all 
Master’s degrees. Louisiana and Southern California now enter the 
list of those institutions which have granted the Doctorate degree in 
Speech. Wisconsin heads the list for Doctor's degrees, having granted 
19 in all. When we analyze the list to determine regional sources of 
degrees we find that 53.83 percent have been granted in the Mid-West, 
30.33 percent have been granted in the East, 14.68 percent have been 
granted in the West and 1.16 percent have been granted in the South. 


TABLE II 
INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES 
MASTER'S Doctor's TOTAL 
INSTITUTION With Tuests WitHout THeEsis ToTaL 


No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. PERCENT 


Teachers College 
of Columbia 3 37 391) «58.01 394 26.39 5 8.33 399 25.69 


Cornell 58 7.09 58 3.88 10 16.67 68 4.38 
Denver 7 95 7 47 7 45 
George 

Washington 2 .24 2 13 2 13 
Illinois 4 49 4 27 4 .26 
Iowa 203 24.85 203 13.60 17 28.33 220 14.17 
Louisiana 17 2.07 17 114 1 1.67 18 1.16 
Marquette 11 1.34 11 74 11 71 
Michigan 227. (33.08 227 15.20 6 1000 233 15.00 
Minnesota 11 1.34 11 74 11 71 


New Mexico 
State Normal 


University 8 98 8 54 8 ae 
North- 

western 167 20.34 167. 11.19 167. —-:10.75 
Ohio State 4 49 4 27 4 .26 
Ohio 

Wesleyan 24 2.93 24 1.61 24 1.55 
Southern 

California 136 16.60 56 831 192 12.86 1 167 193 12.42 
Stanford 6 73 6 40 1 1.67 7 45 
Syracuse 24 2 13 2 
Utah 12 1.47 12 80 12 77 
Washington ] 12 1 07 1 06 
Wisconsin 145 17.46. 143 9.58 19 31.67 162 10.43 


819 100.00 674 100.00 1493 100,00 60 100.01 1553 100.00 


Totals 


In Table III the titles are analyzed to determine with what major 
area of the subject matter of the field of Speech the theses have dealt. 
The table includes the number and percentage of the titles of degrees 
of both types for both the previous and the present list in separate 
columns and for both lists in combination. The fields in which the 
greatest amount of graduate work for the Master’s degree has been 
done rank in order as Dramatics, Public Address and Education. 
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The areas in which He greatest number of studies for the Doctor’s 
degree have be 1: completed are Public Address, Fundamentals of 
Speech and Speech Defects. The ratios for the present list as com- 
pared with those for the earlier list are not greatly changed, except _ 
for the fact that the percentage of Doctorate studies in the field of 
Dramatics has increased. 


TABLE III 
DEGREES CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECT MATTER 


List New List TOTALS 
Fundamentals Masters—N umber 65 12 77 
Percent 10.1 6.8 94 
Doctors—N umber 8 5 13 
Percent 18.6 29.4 a7 
Public Address Masters—Number 124 26 150 
Percent 19.3 14.7 18.3 
Doctors—Number 17 4 21 
Percent 39.5 23.5 35.00 
Reading Masters——N umber 25 7 32 
Percent 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Doctors—Number 
Percent 
Dramatics Masters—Number 249 93 342 
Percent 38.7 52.6 41.8 
Doctors—N umber 2 5 7 
Percent 4.6 29.4 11.7 
Speech Defects Masters—Number 43. 17 60 
Percent 6.7 9.6 7.3 
Doctors—N umber 6 8 
Percent 14.0 11.8 13.3 
Education Masters—N umber 117 22 139 
Percent 18.3 12.4 17.0 
Doctors—Number 6 1 7 
Percent 14.0 5.9 11.7 
Miscellaneous Masters—Number 19 19 
Percent 3.0 
Doctors—N umber 4 4 


Percent 9.3 6.7 


Section II of this report contains a list of the theses titles classi- 
fied by institution, degree granted, year of granting the degree, and 
author’s name alphabetically arranged within the year. The titles are 
given continuation numbers from last year’s list, and begin with 686. 
Section III contains an index of the titles in this list classified ac- 
cording to subject matter suggeste? The major classifications of 
subject matter conform to the areas suggested in Table III. The titles 
are also sub-classified within the various fields. Many of the titles 
are listed in more than one area. 
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SECTION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 
1927 
686. Casey, Evelyn, George Bernard Shaw’s Theory of State Repre- 
sentation. 
687. Krantz, Anita, The History of the Theory of Direction in the 
Theatre. 
688. Hatch, Emily Gilchrist, The Indian Theatre—A Study of Its 
Origin, Development, and Future Possibilities. 
689. Jenks, Elizabeth May, The Critics of Burke. 
690. Martin, David Terry, Social Backgrounds and Implications of 
Community Drama. 
1929 
691. Eagan, Frances Palmer, Gordon Craig’s Theories of Dramatic 
Production. 
692. Goepp, Elizabeth, Moliere’s Theatre and Drama. 
693. Hewitt, Barnard Wolcott, Victor Hugo’s Dramatic Theory, His 
Plays and Their Production. 
694. Moore, Ulric, Music and the Scene—A Translation of Adolphe 
Appia’s Die Musik und Die Inscenierung. 
695. Parlette, John W., A Review of Literary and Dramatic Criti- 
cism Bearing on the Stage. 
696. Schwartz, Theodore, The Theatrical Theory and Practice of 
Henry Irving. 
1930 
697. Forbes, Frances L., Colly Cibber’s Theories of Dramatic Pro- 
duction 
698. D’Angelo, Aristide, Theories of Acting. 
699. Cheeseman, Lillian Grace,’ Marionettes and the Theatre. 
1931 
700. Albright, H. Darkes, The Work of Living Art; A Translation 
of Adolphe Appia’s L’Oeuvre D’Art Vivant with an introduc- 
tion and notes. 
701. Duerr, Edwin, Early Stage Decoration in The American Theatre 
1772-1872. 
702. Gaither, Sara McDowell, Brander Matthews on Playmaking—A 


Study of His Theory of Dramaturgy. 
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710. 
711. 
712. 


713. 


714. 


715. 


716. 
717. 
718. 


719. 
720. 
721. 
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. Morrow, Geraldine, The Staging of Shakespeare from 1600 to 


1930. 
Robinson, Kenneth Walter, Some Classical Discussions of Style. 


. Rogers, Mary Kathrina, Stark Young—His Critical Theories 


of the Theatre. 


. Sheehy, James A., Critical Opinions and Theories of William 


Archer on the Theatre, Actors, and Acting. 


. Tilford, Elinor, The Development of Theatrical Masks. 


1932 


. Ferguson, Frank S., English Melodrama in the Early Nine- 


teenth Century. 


. Mattox, Muriel, The Russian Theatre—Theories of Acting and 


Production. 

Merriman, Helena, Percy Fitzgerald and His Theories of 
Dramaturgy. 

Stiles, Dorothy V., Edwin Booth and Booth’s Theatre. 

Ten Cate, Myra R., Pictorial Composition in the Theatre—An 
Application of Principles of Art to the Visual Aspects of The- 
atrical Production. 

Voss, Lawrence Jensby, The Theory and Practice of Change 
of Place in the Drama and Scene-shifting in the Theatre. 


1933 


Bentley, Lucie Freeman, Theory and Practice of Modern Stag- 
ing. 

Champlin, Helen, Anton Chekhov—His Plays and Their Pro- 
duction. 

Murray, Mary Isabel, The Modern Drama and Theatre. 
Rush, Thelma Auriel, Ibsen and the Drama. 

Young, Robert Forsythe, A Rhetorical Study of Some of Rich- 
ard Cobden’s Speeches. 


1934 


Bond, John Percy, Advice to Actors. 

Curvin, Jonathan W., The Theatre of John M. Synge. 
Weatherly, Anne Ferring, Naturalism and Realism in the Late 
Nineteenth Century Theatre. 
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1935 


722. Halten, Theodore Wendell, A Guide to Representative Pictures 
of Theatre History (Beginning to 1900). 

723. Humphrey, Janet Sarah, Delsarte’s Synthetic Philosophy of 
Expression. 

724. Stine, Clyde S., A Rhetorical Study of Selected American 
Speeches Delivered in the League of Nations Controversy. 


Ph.D. Theses . 
1929 


725. Harshbarger, Henry Clay, Burke’s Chief American Works; 
An Edition with Notes and an Introduction. 


1934 


726. Hatch, Emily Gilchrist, The Kathakali—The Indigenous Drama 
of Malabar. 


1935 


727. Albright, H. Darkes, The Theory and Staging of Musical 
Drama. 

728. Angus, William, The Actor: A Treatise on the Art of Playing, 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
M.A. Theses 
1935 


729. Lough, Mary, Effects upon High School Students of a Speech 
Approach as Compared with the Conventional Approach in 
Teaching Literature. 

730. Rudolph, Beth, A Study of the Effects Upon Personality of 
Participation in Shakespeare Scenes in the Fundamentals of 
Speech Course. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
1933 


731. Gulick, Joseph I., A Survey of American Preaching. 
732. Bennet, Dewitt C., A Survey of American Negro Oratory. 
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UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


M. A. Theses 


733. 


734. 


735. 


736. 


737. 


738. 


739. 


740. 


741. 


742. 


743. 


744. 


745. 


746. 


747. 


748. 


749. 


750. 


1935 
Ashby, Wallace, The Oratorical Technique of Stephen A. Doug- 
lass in Defense of the Union, 1860-1861. 
Bladow, Elmer Lloyd, Application of Certain Processes in 
Textile Dyeing to Stage Costuming. 
Brown, Spencer Franklin, An Investigation of the Relative 
Frequency of Stuttering on Various Speech Sounds During 
Oral Reading. 
Donelan, St. Mary Josephine, A Production and Prompt-Book 
of Christa Winsloe’s “Girls in Uniform.” 
Duke, Darlene, Dextrality Quotients of Fifty Six-Year-Olds 
with Regard to Hand Usage. . 
Duke, Lucile Leona, Changes in Handedness Associated with 
Onset or Disappearance of Stuttering. 
Dunleavy, Gladys Mae, An Analysis of Copyright Law with 
Special Application to the Amateur Situation in Dramatics. 
Goates, Wallace Albert, Determining Factors and Functions 
of a Modern Institutional Theatre. 
Greenfield, Velma T., Analysis of Speech Needs and Abilities 
of College Freshmen with Previous Training in Declamation. 
Howe, Sr. Benedicta, Drill Material for Speech Improvement 
in the Form of Original Dramatic Sketches. 
Jensen, Leonard, Analysis of the Speech Needs and Abilities 
of College Freshmen with Previous Training in Debate. 
Lambka, Russell Wesley, A Teaching Project in Dramatic Art 
for Freshmen Men with Superior Ratings. 
Matson, Cecil Everett, A Production and Prompt-Book of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “Philester” or “Love Lies Bleeding.” - 
McCall, Velma Hooper, A Production and Prompt-Book of 
Philip Barry’s “Holiday.” 
McKenna, Ritav, The Iowa Speeches of Stephen A. Douglass 
in the Campaign of 1860. 
Newgord, William Sauroth, A Production and Prompt-Book 
of Arthur Goodrich’s “So This Is London.” 
Patton, Edith, A Study of Certain Techniques in the Treatment 
of Young Stutterers. 
Pitzman, Carl Harry, A Critical Study of Four Representative 
Speeches on State Rights by John C. Calhoun. 
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751. Robbins, Buren Calvin, A Prompt-Book and Production of 
Maxwell Anderson’s “Saturday’s Children.” 

752. Roberts, Rex, The Script for an Original Play Entitled, “The 
Dust Returneth.” 

753. Rule, Margaret Brady, Details and Accessories of Historical 
Costume from the 14th through the 18th Centuries; A Refer- 
ence Book for Designers of Theatrical Costumes. 

754. Sipple, Anna Mary, The Design and Execution of Oriental 
Costumes for a Dramatic Production. 

755. Smith, Hollister S., Joseph Jefferson, A Study in Acting. 

756. Smith, Mary Belle, An Analysis of Henry Clay’s Speech on the 
Compromise Resolution of 1850 by Aristotelian Standards. 

757. Strausbaugh, Warren LaVerne, The Speaking Technique of 
Thomas Corwin in the Campaign of 1858 to 1859. 


Ph.D. Theses 
1934 


758. Shackson, Rolland, An Action Current Study of Muscle Con-. 
traction Latency with Special Reference to Latent Tetany in 
Stutterers. 


1935 


759. Black, John Wilson, The Quality of a Spoken Vowel. 

760. Morley, Alonzo John, An Analysis of Associative and Pre- 
disposing Factors in the Symptomatology of Stuttering. 

761. Rahskopf, Horace, John Quincy Adams’ Theory and Practice 
of Public Speaking. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 
1935 


762. Allen, Clio, Problems of Teaching the Fundamental Speech 
Course in Louisiana High Schools. 

763. Blackshear, Emmet C., Three Louisiana Plays; A Commentary. 

764. Fenn, Johnnye Akin, Radio Diction. 

765. Ferguson, Lois, Masks in Dramatic Production. 

766. Hale, Lester Leonard, The Adaptation of Radio to the Teach- 
ing of Speech. 

767. Kerr, Anthony Pettus, Sean O’Casey—The New Spirit of the 
Abbey Theatre. 
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768. Lutz, Mary Eleanor, Choral Reading—Its Application to The 
Teaching of Speech. 

769. Meyer, Kathryn Helen, A Year’s Study of Production Problems 
in the Louisiana State University Workshop Theatre. 

770. Miller, Melba Lou, The Vocabulary of the Rice Industry of 
Louisiana. 

771. Reed, Esther Morris, An Experimental Study of Respiration 
in Speaking as Compared with Wind Instrument Playing. 


Ph.D. Theses 


772. Wiksell, Wesley, An Experimental Study of Controlled Types 
of Respiration. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
M. A. Theses 
1936 


773. Heffron, Pearl Marie, Historical Trends in Theories of Train- 
ing in Speech Correction. 

774. Hellman, Hugo Edward, The Use of Psycho-Analysis as a 
Therapeutic Procedure in Stammering. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ph.D. Theses 


1935 


775. Bloomer, Henry Harlan, A Method of Determination of the 
Diaphragmatic Factor in Respiration. 

776. Halstead, William Perdue, A Study of the Factor of Varia-. 
bility in the Perception of Speech Melody. 

777. McBurney, James Howard, The Place of the Enthymeme in 
Rhetorical Theory. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
M.A. Theses 
1935 


778. Anderson, George W., A Survey of Speech Education in the 
Secondary Schools of Wisconsin. 
779. Carlson, Arnold, The Analysis of a Handedness Questionnaire. 
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M.A. Theses 


780. 


781. 


782. 


783. 


784. 


785. 


786. 
787. 
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New. Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 


1931 
Hume, Mary Virginia, “Paolo and Francesca”—A_ Director’s 
Prompt-Book. 
Mehrens, Harold E., Los Pastores—A Survival of Medieval 


- Drama. 


3ruening, Dora Johnson, “Out of the Wilderness’—An His- 
torical Drama of Old Fort Union. 


Dillard, Dorothy, The Distribution of Material in Speech Text- 
books. 


Marshall, Mary, Booth Tarkington, Playwright. . 


1933 
McWenie, Muriel Hill, Eugene O'Neill. 


1935 


Master, Paul, “The Lady of Belmont,” A Director’s Handbook. 


Thompson, Eleanor N., A New Mexican Pageant of Costume 
1540-1935. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Theses 


788. 


789. 


790. 


791. 


792. 


793. 


1934 


Lomas, Charles Wyatt, A Study of Stage Fright as Measured 
by Student Reactions to the Speech Situation. 


1935 


Bell. William Campton, A History of the Theatrical Activities 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Crawford, John Woodford, A Study of the Development of 
Robert M. LaFollette as a Speaker. 

Eubanks, Wayne C., A Study of William Jennings Bryan as 
an Orator of Progressive Principles in Politics from 1890 to 
1916. 

Hassler, Violet M., A Study of the Eulogies of Stephen A. 
Douglass and Thaddeus Stevens. 

Hollingshead, Marie, A Survey of the Speech Situation in 
Evanston Township High School, 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 
1934-1935. 


798. 


805. 


807. 
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. Kelly, James C., A Study of the Suggestibility of Stammers 


and Normals. 


. Lee, Irving J., A Study of Persuasion from the Point of View 


of The Consumer’s Interest. 


. McDavitte, Elaine, A History of the Theatre in Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin from Its Beginning to 1865. 


. Neison, Helen Arville, The Portrayal of Ibsen’s “Nora Hel- 


mer” on the English and American Stage. 
Niemeyer, Charles, The Development of Ibsen’s Technique in 
Exposition and Preparation. 


. Peterson, Ellen, A Study of the Imagery in Rupert Brooke’s 


Poems from the Standpoint of the Interpreter. 


. Prisk, Berneice Emmelyn, A Check List of Women’s Style 


Trends for 1865-75, with Patterns to Scale and Fabrics for 
Their Use on the Stage. 


. Ray, Hardy Murfree, A Study of the Prosody of Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow to Determine the Sources of His Popularity. 


. Redd, Marion, A Comparative Study of Techniques Employed 


by Ten Outstanding Authorities in the Field of Interpretation. 


. Rigg, Mary Virginia, A Check List of Women’s Style Trends 


for 1875 to 1890, Inclusive, with Accompanying Patterns and 
Fabrics for Use on the Stage. 


. Schaeffer, Lavinia Miriam, The Electra Character in Dramatic 


Literature. 
Snyder, Eleanor Gertrude, An Adaptation of Lady Gregory’s 
Play, “The Dragon” for High School Production. 


. Vance, Charles, An Authentic Reproduction of Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan’s “A School for Scandal.” 
Williams, Grace Mills, A Study of James Whitcomb Riley as 
an Interpretative Reader. 


M.S. Theses 


808. 


809. 


810. 


1934 
Anderson, Hurst Robins, An Experiment in Oral and Written 
English. 
Eggelston, Jean Marie, A Study of the Development of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw—Reformer and Orator. 
Henning, James Harold, A Study of Stage Fright Through the 
Comparison of Student’s Reactions and Instructor’s Observa- 
tions During the Speech Situation. 
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811. Howe, Agnes, A Study of the Methods of Production in the 
New York Theatre from 1789 to 1905. 

812. Luse, Eleanor Merrifield, Regional Speech on an Eastern 
Campus. 

_ 813. Willson, Claire Eugene, A History of the Theatrical Activities 

of Tombstone, Arizona from 1880-1918. 


1935 

814. Curtis, Ruth, Social Attitudes as Revealed by American Drama 
between 1850 and 1900. 

815. DuCles, Hazel Mercer, An Experimental Speech Re-education 
Program for Pre-School and Primary Children. 

816. Feeney, Mary Eleanor, Anna Cora Ogden Mowatt Richie, Her 
Life and Dramatic Works. 

817. Hadley, Richard Hanna, Alfred Ayres and His Contribution to 
Speech Training. 

818. Henderson, Myrtle Elizabeth, A History of the Theatre in Salt 
Lake City to 1870. 

819. Owens, Cullen Bryant, Caste and the Moneyed Man in the 
Plays of T. W. Robertson. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 


1934 
820. McCaughey, Elizabeth, Reaction of Deaf Children to the Den- 
.ver-Collins Test. 


1935 


821. Black, Martha Ellen, Norms for Determining Hypacusia in 
Children between the Ages of Four and Eight. 

822. Jenkins, Anna Belle Lee, Studies in Word Association. 

823. Lord, Dorthy, Teaching Music to the Deaf in the Elementary 
School. 


On10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
M.A. Theses 


1908 
824. Hargraves, D. C., The Development of the Forensic Elements of 
the Ancient Greek Drama. 
825. Lachlan, Jesse, Pulpit Eloquence. 
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826. 


827. 


828. 


829. 


835. 


836. 


837. 
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Schatzman, A. G., The Turn of the Balance, An Oration De- 
livered at the Annual Contest of the Central Oratorical League, 
University of Virginia. 

1912 
Slosser, G. J., Ethics of the Theatre. 


1913 
Jackson, Ruth, The Dramatic Instinct. 


1918 
Saxton, J. A., The Correlation of the Departments of English 
and Expression. 


1920 


. Locke, Charlton, The Psychology of Speaking to an Audience. 
. Metzner, H. C., The Social Significance of the Dramatic. 


1922 


. Burford, E. A., Some Fundamental Considerations in the Oral 


Interpretation of Literature. 


. Miller, E. W., The College Debate: Principles of Proof and 


Evidence. 


. Roupp, H. W., The College Orator and His Oratory. 


1924 
McNabb, E. M., The Evolution of Community Drama. 


1926 
McNabb, L. C., Modern Tendencies in Dramatic Interpretation. 


1928 


Bell, C. E., The Function of Speech Training in our System of 
Education. 


1929 


. Ash, H. E., Status of Public Speaking in the Schools of Ohio. 
. Bradley, Catherine, Costumes and Costuming in the Interpre- 


tation of Drama. 


. Postle, A. S., The Objective of Teaching Drama in the High 


School. 


. Rose, F. H., The History of Stage Lighting. 
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1930 
. Griffith, Bernard I., Elements of the Oratory of Wendell 
Phillips. 
1933 
. Jones, Electa, An Historical Study of the Dress of the Biblical 


Characters in the Religious Drama of Modern Times. 
Stone, S. C., An Evaluation of Speech Rhythm Theory. 


1934 
Cross, Lois, Persuasion in the Debates in Congress on the 
League of Nations. 


. Eyssen, D. C., The Theater in Ohio, 1800-1890. 


1936 
Stegman, Mrs. M. M., A Study of the Development and Pres- 
ent Status of Speech Work in the Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools Throughout the United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


M.A. Theses 


848. 


849. 


850. 


851. 


852. 


853. 


854. 


1935 
Akerson, Florence Antonia, Hjalmar Bergman and His 
Dramatic Works. 
Barnett, Martha Ione, A Historical Sketch of the Professional 
Theatre in the City of Los Angeles to 1911. 
Calkin, Margaret Alice, Influence cf Greek Mythology in the 
Development of Drama. 
Ebel, Lowell Milton, The Revolution Against the Three Unities 
in the Drama of France, England, and Germany; Revolt 
Against the Unities; Status in the Modern Theatre. 
Foots, Amy Rachel, An Understanding of Poets Structures as 
a Basis for the Speaking of Poetry. 
Garst, Barbara Evelyn, An Analysis of Certain Speeches in the 
Light of F. C. S. Schiller’s Theory of Proof. 
Hachmuth, Doris Jaunita, A Historical Study of Certain Great 
English Actresses. 


Ph.D. Theses 


855. 


Yoakam, Doris G., An Historical Study of the Public Speaking 
Activities of Women in America from 1828 to 1860. 


15 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
M.A.Thesis 


1935 
856. Movat, Lawrence H., An Analytical Investigation of the Cur- 
rent Theories on the Nature and Treatment of Stuttering. 


University oF UTAH 

M.A. Theses 

1935 

857. Clark, Ruth Millburn, The Present Status of Speech Pathology 
in the Elementary Public Schools of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

858. Mitchell, Albert O., Dramatics in Southern Utah—Parawan, 
Cedar City, Beaver, St. George—from 1850 to the Coming of 
the Moving Pictures. 

859. Mitchell, Margaret Barker, The Speech Arts as Fostered by 
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BACON’S CONCEPTION OF RHETORIC 


KARL R. WALLACE 
lowa State College 


HE esteem in which scholars hold Francis Bacon is tribute to 

his penetrating intellect. Historians of logic and of science 
usually examine his contribution to the inductive method of scientific 
investigation. His entire system of thought finds a place in every 
history of modern philosophy. He claims respect from the histori- 
ographers of psychology and of ethics. Even literary historians have 
pointed to Bacon as among the first to suggest the real scope and 
method of literary history.‘ In brief, Bacon’s utterances on many 
subjects, both in their content and their felicity of expression, have 
had an enduring quality. In view of his place in intellectual history, 
then, it would appear that his thoughts on the art of public address, as 
on other subjects, merit study. The purpose of this paper. accord- 
ingly, is to set forth in general Bacon’s rhetorical theory, its special 
function and province, and some of the more important topics with 
which it must deal. To set out in detail Bacon’s views on rhetorical 
address would require a volume; the present study aims to be merely 
an introductory chapter. 

For such a study the most valuable of Bacon’s writings are The 
Advancement of Learning and its expanded Latin translation, De 
Augmentis Scientiarum. In these cyclopedic works Bacon deals with 
the rhetoric and its essential nature more fully and accurately than 
elsewhere. This investigation, accordingly, regards the view of 
rhetoric as presented in the Advancement and the De Augmentis as 
the sine qua non of rhetorical discourse, takes the rhetorical allusions 
garnered from Bacon’s other writings, and attempts to harmonize 
them with the rhetoric of the cyclopedia. 

The rhetorical remarks in the cyclopedia unfortunately do not 
form a well-developed, nicely-proportioned survey of rhetoric: rather, 
they pick out and throw into relief those elements which Bacon 
thought had been neglected. For the most part, the Advancement 
tells us, “the science which we call Rhetoric, or Art of Eloquence” 
has, in the past, been “excellently well laboured.” * Hence, Bacon 


1 See, for example, Edwin Greenlaw, The Province of Literary History, 
Johns Hopkins, 1931, pp. 40—45. 

2 The Advancement of Learning, Works III, 409. Throughout this study 
the symbol Works designates The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. by J. Spedding, 
R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, London, 1879, 7v. 
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declares, he will write rather of the deficiencies which may “as hand- 
maids attend the art, than in the rules and use of the art itself.”’* He 
will, however, particularly note the duty and function of rhetoric as 
it differs from the duty and office of logic and ethics, and will “open 
and stir the earth a little, according to my custom, about the roots of 
this subject.” * We may expect, then, not a systematic exposition of 
theory, but merely a number of suggestions, some practical, some 
philosophical; and from these we may infer Bacon’s conception of 
rhetorical address. 

With penetration and dispatch, Bacon himself characterizes rhet- 
oric in two sentences that may well comprise the core of his entire 
theory. “The duty and office of Rhetoric,” Bacon asserts in the Ad- 
vancement, 1605, “is to apply Reason to Imagination for the better 
moving of the will.” ° Eighteen years later, in the De Augmentis, he 
saw no reason for altering materially the earlier statement, still sat- 
isfied to express it in terms of a faculty psychology: “. . . the duty 
and office of Rhetoric, if it be deeply looked into, is no other than to 
apply and recommend the dictates of reason to imagination, in order 
to excite the appetite and the will.” ® 

Such a definition suggests that the end of rhetorical endeavor is 
persuasion, that is, the influencing of conduct; and to some extent 
the function of the faculties of the mind, as they appear in the Ba- 
conian psychology, bears out this interpretation. Although, accord- 
ing to Bacon, we may know very little concerning the substance of 
the mind, with its faculties we are well acquainted: they comprise 
the “understanding, reason, imagination, memory, appetite, will; in 
short, all with which the logical and ethical sciences deal.” * It is in 
accordance with the use and function of these faculties that Bacon 
distinguishes two important parts of philosophy: ethics, and what he 
terms the Four Intellectual Arts, or logic. And logic, we perceive, 
“discourses of the Understanding and Reason; Ethics of the Will, 
Appetite. and Affections: the one produces determinations, the other 
actions.” * In Bacon’s view, then, the mind employs its faculties 
either as instruments of knowing or as means of action; and when 


8 [bid. 

4 Translation of the De Augmentis Scientiarum VI, 3, Works IV, 455. 
* Adv. of L., Works III, 409. 

® De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 455. 

7 De Aug. IV, 3, Works IV, 398. 

® De Aug. V, 1, Works IV, 405. 
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he says that rhetoric operates to excite the appetite and the will, it 
appears that although not, like Aristotle,’ specifically employing in 
his definition the word persuasion, Bacon intends to say that rhetorical 
address is preeminently the art which directly influences human be- 
haviour. Indeed, wherever Bacon alludes to a rhetorical situation, he 
customarily describes it as persuasive. When he refers to the means 
of resolving the bitter debate between Anglican and Puritan, he warns 
the government that “consciences are not to be forced, but to be won 
and reduced by the force of truth, with the aid of time and the use 
of all good means of instruction and persuasion.” *° At another time 
he recommends to William Cecil that the English religion is the most 
effective means of restoring the affection of the Irish toward Eng- 
land, the method of “advancing religion” to be principally “the 
sending over of some good preachers, especially of the sort which are 
vehement and zealous persuaders, and not scholastical, to be resident 
in principal towns. ...”*! Again, in a little treatise entitled Helps 
for the Intellectual Powers, Bacon holds that the will, a most obedient 
faculty, may be readily swayed by “Opinion and Apprehension; 
whether it be infused by tradition and institution, or wrought in by 
disputation and persuasion.” '* It seems manifest, therefore, that in 
Bacon’s view rhetorical address is that species of discourse which 
seeks to persuade. 

Bacon recognizes as other species of discourse, the didactic and 
the scientific, each having an end somewhat different from that of 
exciting the appetite and the will. The Advancement and the De Aug- 
mentis suggest, under the head of “Method of Discourse” or Dispo- 
sition, a classification of prose according to the nature of the audience 
addressed and the purpose intended.’* Broadly considered, audiences 
are either general—the common run of men and learners, or select— 
critical men of some learning, particularly those interested in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. The first group gives rise to didactic dis- 


® De Rhetorica, 1355b26. In The Works of Aristotle Translated into Eng- 
lish, ed. by W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1924, vol. XI. 

10 Letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, Letters and Life I, 98. In this study 
the symbol Letters and Life refers to the Letters and Life of Francis Bacon 
including all his Occasional Works, ed. by James Spedding, London, 1861- 
1872, 7v. 

11 Letter to Mr. Secretary Cecil, Letters and Life III, 49. 

12 Works VII, 100. 


13 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 448-454. 
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course, the second to scientific or aphoristic writing. Such a classi- 
fication is explicitly stated in an early work, Of the Interpretation of 
Nature, in which Bacon represents himself as teacher and scientist : 

. there are forms and methods of tradition wholly distinct and differing, 
according to their ends whereunto they are directed. . . . there are two ends of 
tradition of knowledge, the one to teach and instruct for use and practice, the 
other to impart or intimate for re-examination and progression. .. . the former 
of these ends requireth a method not the same whereby it was invented and in- 
duced, but such as is most compendious and ready whereby it may be used and 
applied. .. . the latter of these ends, which is where a knowledge is delivered 
to be continued and spun on by a succession of labours, requireth ‘a method 
whereby it may be transposed to another in the same manner as it was col- 


lected, to the end it may be discerned both where the work is weak, and where 
it breaketh off.+ 


It is probable, therefore, that Bacon does not wish to include rhetoric 
as a branch of didactic or of scientific discourse, but reserves for 
rhetoric the function of exciting the will. 

Within the genus of rhetorical discourse Bacon distinguishes a 
number of species: the deliberative or political speech, aiming to es- 
tablish the good or evil of a course of action; the forensic speech, 
aiming at justice ; and the occasional speech, determining the praise or 
blame due to a person or his actions.’® Bacon, it is apparent, preserves 
the traditional kinds of rhetorical address first set forth by Aristotle. 
In addition, by referring to the preachers as “zealous persuaders,” *° 
Bacon seems to include preaching as a kind of rhetorical endeavor, 
although he does not explicitly name it as a type. Finally, it appears 
probable that he regarded private conversation, particularly that oc- 
curring in diplomatic negotiations, as a form of persuasive discourse, 
since he recommends the study of private discourse as a means of 
giving the speaker facility in adapting his speech to his auditor: 

. . the application and variety of speech, in perfection of idea, ought to ex- 
tend so far, that if a man should speak of the same thing to several persons, he 
should nevertheless use different words to each of them; though this political 
and familiar part of eloquence in private discourse it is certain that the greatest 
orators commonly want; while in observing their well graced forms of speech, © 


they lose that volubility of application, and those characters of style, which it 
would be better to use in addressing different individuals.17 


14 The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. by J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Heath, 15v., Boston, 1861-64; vol. VI, pp. 70-71. 

15 Adv. of L., Works III, 342. 

16 Letters and Life III, 49. 

17 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 458. 
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Bacon therefore suggests a fresh inquiry, to be called The Wisdom of 
Private Discourse, and adds that “whether it be placed in rhetoric 
or in policy, is a matter of little moment.” ** 

As Bacon understands it, rhetorical discourse thus has as its end 
the moving of men to action. But to this statement of the function 
of rhetoric, Bacon adds a significant qualification. He believes that 
rhetoric lives up to its true function only by presenting pictures of 
conduct that is virtuous and good. He extends scant sympathy to 
Plato for condemning rhetoric merely because some men, by skillful 
application of its principles, make the worse appear the better reason, 
while others, through bungling attempts at artistry, manage only to 
destroy the natural force of reason: 

. . it was a great injustice in Plato (though springing out of a just hatred of 
the rhetoricians of his time) to place rhetoric among arts voluptuary ; resem- 
bling it to cookery, which did as much to spoil wholesome meats, as by variety 
and delicacy of sauces to make unwholesome meats more palatable. But God 
forbid that speech should not be much more conversant in adorning that which 


is good, than in colouring that which is evil; for this is a thing in use every- 
where; there being no man but speaks more honestly than he thinks or acts.1® 


Bacon adds that Plato said most elegantly and truly “ ‘that virtue, if 
she could be seen, would move great love and affection’ ”’ ; consequent- 
ly, “it is the business of rhetoric to make pictures of virtue and good- 
ness, so that they may be seen.” *° When virtue cannot be shown by 
human example, or, as Bacon expresses it, “cannot be shewed to the 
Sense by corporeal shape, the next degree is to shew her to the Imag- 
ination in lively representation.” 

Beyond perceiving the end of rhetorical discourse, its species and 
its ethical function, we must understand what Bacon means when he 
writes that rhetoric should “apply Reason to Imagination.” Here he 
seems to have in mind a special function for the imagination. This 
aspect of mental activity acts as a messenger between the reasoning 
faculty on the one hand and the will on the other: 


. the Imagination is an agent or nuncius in both provinces, both the ju- 
dicial and the ministerial. For Sense sendeth over to Imagination before Rea- 
son hath judged: and Reason sendeth over to Imagination before the Decree can 
be acted; for Imagination ever precedeth Voluntary Motion: saving that this 


18 [hid. 

19 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 456. 
20 [bid. 

21 Adv. of L., Works III, 410. 
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Janus of Imagination hath differing faces; for the face towards Reason hath the 
print of Truth, but the fact towards Action hath the print of Good. ... 2? 


What Bacon seems to mean is that the use of language is always ac- 
companied in some degree either by a picture of the objective world 
or by a picture of the words themselves. If one is engaged in scien- 
tific inquiry, the imaginative accompaniment of language has the face 
of truth, for the end of science is the discovery of truth; if one is 
concerned with human conduct and behaviour, with the influencing 
of men in society, the imaginative picture evoked by language has the 
face of Good, for the goal of ethics is right action. In short, without 
the aid of the imagination, human reason can not operate and the 
human will can not decide upon a line of action. 

By making the imagination a messenger, Bacon forsakes his first. 
classification of knowledge, in which the imagination is related to 
poetry. As he began to write the Advancement, he had specified the 
imagination, along with reason and memory, as one of the three 
rational faculties: “The parts of human learning have reference to 
the three parts of Man’s Understanding, . . . History to his Memory, 
Poesy to his Imagination, and Philosophy to his Reason.” ** Later in 
the same work, however, occurs the observation that “the knowledge 
which respecteth the Faculties of the Mind of man is of two kinds: 
the one respecting his Understanding and Reason, and the other his 
Will, Appetite, and Affection. ...”°** The imagination has disap- 
peared from the list of faculties to which the chief divisions of knowl- 
edge are referred, and along with it, poetry. Bacon’s motive for with- 
drawing the imagination from the list of faculties is reasonably clear. 
His entire system of thought, founded on the assumption that prog- 
ress constitutes the gradual extension and dominance of reason over 
emotion, is incompatible with the irrational function of the creative 
imagination in its production of poetry. The imagination in its crea- 
tive capacity obeys no law: 


Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words for the most part restrained, but 
in all other points extremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the imagination; 
which, not being tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure join that which 
nature hath severed, and sever that which nature hath joined... . *5 


22 Tbid., 382. 

23 Adv. of L., Works III, 329. 
24 Tbid., 382. 

25 Adv. of L., Works III, 343. 
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The lawless action of the creative imagination is again apparent when 
Bacon contrasts the two imitative arts, poetry and history : 

Poesy . . . is . . . concerned with individuals ; that is, with individuals invented 
in imitation of those which are the subject of true history; yet with this differ- 
ence, that it commonly exceeds the measure of nature, joining at pleasure things 
which in nature would never have come together, and introducing things which 
in nature would never have come to pass; just as Painting likewise does. This 
is the work of Imagination.*® 


Thus we can understand why Bacon distrusts the imagination and 
why his final word on the subject somewhat scornfully dismisses 
poesy from serious consideration: “ . imagination hardly pro- 
duces sciences : poesy (which in the beginning was referred to imag- 
ination) being to be accounted rather as a pleasure or play of wit 
than a science.” ** 

Such a conception of the imagination is of extraordinary signifi- 
cance to rhetoric, for it means that the creative imagination—that 
which joins at pleasure things which in nature would never have come 
together—has no place in rhetorical address. The sole function of the 
imagination in speaking or writing is to render logical argument at- 
tractive and pleasing; the imagination merely translates logical in- 
ference into pictures. Thus when Bacon writes that rhetoric applies 
reason to imagination, he means that rhetorical address must be, 
always and foremost, logically sound; imaginative dress, although 
highly desirable, is not fundamental. The true rhetorician, in Bacon’s 
view, therefore does not teach his pupil to use any idea which may 
prove “effective” on a given occasion, for if a speaker justifies the 
means by the end, he will doubtless engage in what Bacon picturesque- 
ly calls “the juggleries of words,” ** a practice that, subtly assailing 
the government of reason, is “well compared by Seneca to the feats of 
jugglers in which though we know not how the thing is done, yet we 
know well it is not at it seems to be.” *° 

Some people speak of rhetoric today as that study which deals 
with the art of spoken address. But Bacon apparently intends that 
the medium of rhetorical discourse may be written language as well 
as oral, a conclusion that clearly emerges from a proper appreciation 
of the position of rhetoric in the cyclopedia. An important branch of 


26 De Aug. Il, 1, Works 1V, 292.. 
27 De Aug. V, 1, Works IV, 406. 
28 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 455. 
29 De Aug. V, 4, Works IV, 430. 
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philosophy is called the “Four Intellectual Arts” ; the Arts are divided, 
Bacon declares, ‘‘according to the ends whereunto they are referred ; 
for men’s labour is to invent*® that which is sought or propounded; 
or to judge that which is invented ; or to retain that which judged ; or 
to deliver over that which is retained. So. . . the arts must be four: 
Art of Inquiry or Invention; Art of Examination or Judgment; Art 
of Custody or Memory; and Art of Elocution or Tradition.” *' The 
Arts of Invention and of Memory, as we shall observe later, are nec- 
essary to rhetorical address. So also is the Art of Judgment, which 
deals with proofs and demonstrations. But in the Art of Elocution— 
called in the De Augmentis the Art of Transmission—we at last lo- 
cate rhetoric. The Art of Elocution, we observe, is for Bacon the art 
of communication : 

Let us now proceed to the Art of Transmitting, or of producing and expressing 
to others those things which have been invented, judged, and laid up in the 
memory ; which I will call by a general name the Art of Transmission. This 
art includes all the arts which relate to words and discourse. . . . The art of 
transmission I will divide into three parts; the doctrine concerning the Organ 


of Discourse, the doctrine concerning the Method of Discourse, and the doc- 
trine concerning the Illustration or adornment of Discourse. 


The Illustration of Discourse, Bacon explains, is rhetoric. Thus, in 
regarding rhetoric as one of the three parts of the Art of Elocution, 
he intends it to share the function of communicating knowledge with 
the other arts of transmission; namely, the Organ and the Method 
of Discourse. 

The Organ of Discourse deals with a theory of language. The 
language employed may have considerable similarity in sound, in sign, 
or in movement with the notions expressed, or it may operate by con- 
ventional characters whose meanings have been agreed upon. In the 
first class fall speech, hieroglyphics, and gesture ; in the second, writ- 
ten language whose symbolic meaning may be either emblematic or 
representative.** The science of speech and words, the De Aug- 
mentis explains, is customarily called Grammar, “the harbinger of 
other sciences; an office not indeed very noble, yet very neces- 


30 Spedding declares that Bacon uses the word “invent” simply as equivalent 
to invenir, to find out. Adv. of L., Works ILI, 384n. 

31 [bid., 384. 

32 De Aug. VI, 1, Works IV, 438-39. 

33 Thid., 439-40. 

3+ Tbid., 440. 
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The Method of Discourse, Bacon’s second division of the Art of 
Transmission, constitutes a “principal” part of the communication or 
“delivering over” of knowledge.*® By “Method” is meant primarily 
a way or technique or organizing and expressing subject matter ac- 
cording to the end sought and the audience addressed. One method 
is by dichotomy, another by assertions and proofs, and yet another 
by questions with determinations, or, in other words, by dialectic. 
Some methods depend upon the type of subject matter handled and 
upon the auditors, whether they be the speaker’s critics or his pupils; 
other methods, as has already been observed, are determined by the 
author’s purpose, whether his discourse be designed to explain or to 
win consent. 

Such a division of the Art of Transmission into the Organ, Meth- 
od, and Illustration of Discourse, we notice, does not result in mutu- 
ally exclusive parts, nor in parts co-ordinated in value; the divisions 
clearly overlap. Bacon makes the partition thus, because he wishes to 
emphasize that the process of communication involves correct choice 
of the medium to be employed, order and arrangement to be followed, 
and the selection and adornment of ideas according to the purpose at 
hand. It follows, accordingly, that rhetoric as the art of persuasive 
discourse may properly be said to employ any language-medium it sees 
fit, providing reason is recommended to the imagination of the audi- 
ence. This assertion, together with the omission in Bacon’s works of 
any statement specifically limiting rhetoric either to the spoken word 
or to the written symbol, implies that rhetorical discourse operates 
through language, oral or written. Bacon's ultimate division of dis- 
course, we remember, is tri-partite : the didactic, the scientific, and the 
rhetorical ; at no time does he suggest a classification of prose accord- 
ing to the medium of communication. In fact, the only evidence that 
would seem to limit rhetoric to oral discourse is Bacon’s tendency, 
when writing of rhetoric somewhat at length, to refer tothe “orator” 
and to “speech.” 

The end of rhetoric, as we have seen, is the influencing of right 
action through the medium of oral or written discourse. In the 
Baconian conception of rhetoric there is included, furthermore, ex- 
plicit means whereby persuasive discourse is to achieve its end. 
Bacon clearly recognizes that the speaker who recommends the dic- 
tates of reason to imagination in order to excite the appetite and the 
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will ought, above all, to regard logical reasoning as his cardinal means 
of proof. Like Plato and Aristotle, he feels that reason is “the soul of 
discourse.” ** Especially in the deliberative type of address, as dis- 
tinguished from the forensic and the epedeictic, topics of good and evil 
may be developed most soundly by “true and solid reasons.” ** Ac- 
cordingly, rhetoric may legitimately consider the types of argument 
known as the syllogism and the example, although by right they be- 
long to logic. A second means of proof, intrinsically related to the 
special function of rhetoric, may be called “imaginative appeal”; the 
chief problem of rhetorical address is to render logical argument vivid, 
and hence any language-symbols which will engage the imaginative 
faculty of an audience will make acceptable the logic of the discourse. 
By “imaginative appeal,’’ then, is meant in part ideas whose content 
incites the imagination and in part a style of expression which trans- 
lates passionless reason into vivid terms. 

Of the two kinds of proof that find a place in the Baconian idea 
of rhetorical address, the more important is clearly logical argument 
or reasoning. Public address, in urging virtuous actions upon men, 
should make reason the basis of its plea, and imaginative appeal there- 
fore becomes only a servant. Bacon thus evaluates the types of proof, 
because, in the first place, he distrusts the power of the imagination 
when uncontrolled. In his psychology the imagination, as we have 
hitherto observed, properly fulfills one of its functions by acting as a 
messenger between the reason and the affections. Normally the 
imagination is under the restraint of reason, but occasionally it slips 
off its shackles and springs up, free and powerful : 


Neither is the imagination simply and only a messenger ; but it is either invested 
with or usurps no small authority in itself, besides the simple duty of the mes- 
sage. For it was well said by Aristotle, “That mind has over the body that 
commandment which the lord has over a bondman; but that reason has over 
the imagination that commandment which a magistrate has over a free citizen,” 
who may come also to rule in his turn. . . . It is no small dominion which 
imagination holds in persuasions that are wrought by eloquence; for when by 
arts of speech men’s minds are soothed, inflamed, and carried hither and thither, 
it is all done by stimulating the imagination till it becomes ungovernable, and 
not only sets reason at naught, but offers violence to it, partly by blinding, partly 
by increasing it. . . .3 


36 De Aug. VI, 1, Works IV, 439. 
37 Colours of Good and Evil, Works VII, 77. 
38 De Aug. V, 1, Works IV, 406. 
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Man’s conduct, consequently, ought ever to be governed by reason; 
but as society is constituted, Bacon points out, the proper functioning 
of the reasoning faculty is disturbed by three agencies: sophistical 
reasoning, vehement and ambiguous catch-words and phrases, and 
unbridled passion.*® To combat these agencies and to promote the 
rule of reason is the grand social purpose of logic, ethics, and rhetoric: 


For the end of logic is to teach a form of argument to secure reason, and not to 
entrap it; the end likewise of moral philosophy is to procure the affections to 
fight on the side of reason, and not to invade it ; the end of rhetoric is to fill the 


imagination with observations and images, to second reason, and not to oppress 
it.4° 


Rhetoric, then, like its psychological counterparts, becomes an instru- 
ment of reason, and in the exposition of his theory, the rhetorician 
must recommend and explain the theory of logical proof as applied 
to persuasive discourse. We are not surprised, therefore, to discover 
that most of the passages in which Bacon treats of rhetoric explicitly 
deal with the invention of arguments. With rhetorical invention, 
however, we shall deal later. 

Bacon insists on the primacy of logical proof, in the second place, 
because in his psychology the reason is long-sighted, the emotions 
short-sighted. Both the affections and the reason in their normal ac- 
tivity naturally impel the individual to do good. The affections, how- 
ever, are inferior guides to conduct, for they regard only immediate 
or present action. Reason, on the other hand, looks to future actions, 
and hence is the superior guide. The imagination, standing between 
the affections on the one side and reason on the other, may ally itself 
with either. If to the passions, then the individual is impelled to 
short-sighted acts; if to the reason, then the individual moves with 
better direction, for the imagination mirrors the future as though it 
were the present. Or, in Bacon’s concise phraseology : 


... the affections themselves carry ever an appetite to good, as reason doth; 
the difference is, that the affection beholdeth merely the present; reason be- 
holdeth the future and sum of time; and therefore, the present filling the 
imagination more, reason is commonly vanquished; but after that force of 
eloquence and persuasion hath made things future and remote appear as present, 
then upon the revolt of the imagination reason prevaileth.*! 


39 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 455-56. 
40 Adv. of L., Works III, 409. 
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Reason would become captive and servile, Bacon continues, “if Elo- 
quence of Persuasions did not practice and win the Imagination from 
the Affection’s part, and contract a confederacy between the Reason 
and Imagination against the Affections.” ** In Bacon’s view, then, 
rhetoric provides a body of rules whereby the dictates of reason are 
applied to the imagination for the better moving of the will. 

The enlistment of rhetoric in the cause of rational living is of 
course an integral part of Bacon’s scheme to advance learning. If 
true knowledge is unearthed, according to his great method of scien- 
tific inquiry as presented in the Novum Organum, eloquent men must 
aid in its communication. Scientists and learned men may dig pro- 
found truths “out of the hard mine of history and experience,” but 
such knowledge, “except it be delivered with strange advantages of 
eloquence and power, may be likely to appear and disclose a little to 
the world and straight to vanish and shut again.”** 

Perhaps Bacon’s activity as a lawyer, the logical bent of his nature, 
and his desire to reform scientific inference all contribute to the em- 
phasis that is given to reason as it appears in rhetoric. But what- 
ever the forces at work, the emphasis is clear and unmistakable. In 
fact, Bacon is not content with merely asserting that rhetorical proof 
ought to be fundamentally logical; at one time he actually classifies 
rhetoric as a part of logic. In the cyclopedia, logic is used to describe 
the Four Intellectual Arts: the arts of Invention, of Judgment, of 
Memory, and of Transmission. According to this conception of log- 
ical activity, then, rhetoric as part of the Art of Transmission is also 
part of logic. Bacon’s works, it is to be observed, contain many evi- 
dences of disapproval that certain Sixteenth Century theorists should 
have limited the scope of rhetoric to the “garnishing” of language and 
speech,** and it is perhaps in protest that the Advancement brings 
rhetorical address within the field of logic. 

Bacon recognizes as kinds of logical proof open to rhetorical dis- 
course the syllogism and the example, but discusses neither form sys- 
tematically. He is much more interested in the errors of inference 


42 Adv. of L., Works Il, 410. 

43 Filum Labyrinthi, Works (Boston) VI, 425-26. 

44 Dudley Fenner’s Artes of Logike and Rethoricke, London, 1584, is typ- 
ical of those books which would limit the scope of rhetoric. The second book, 
stating that rhetoric is the “Arte of speaking finely,” divides the art into two 
parts: “Garnishing of speech, called Eloquution,” and the “Garnishing of the 
maner of utterance, called Pronunciation.” 
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against which rhetorical discourse, as well as logic and science, must 
ever be on guard if the speaker is to apply reason to imagination for 
the better moving of the will. Three main classes of fallacy emerge 
from Bacon’s logic; sophistical fallacies, fallacies of interpretation, 
and the famous Idols.** The sophistical fallacy is an inference which 
on the surface appears correct, but upon examination does not prove 
to be so. Sometimes “the more subtle sophisms not only put a man 
beside his answer, but many times seriously confound his judg- 
ment.” *® Consequently, Bacon offers to the deliberative speaker or 
writer as an aid in detecting sophistical reasoning the little tract, 
Colours of Good and Evil,** a compilation of generalizations that 
have become commonplace in discussion as ultimate premises of an ar- 
gument. They consist for the most part of propositions whose fal- 
lacies rest on faulty induction and faulty connections. Fallacies of 
interpretation are errors caused by ambiguous meanings inherent in 
common and general notions. To them rhetorical discourse should 
pay special attention: 

For common and general notions enter necessarily into every discussion; so 
that unless care be taken to distinguish them well at the outset, all the light 
of disputations will be strangely clouded with darkness by them, and the 


matter end in disputes about words. For equivocations and false acceptations 
of words (especially of this sort) are the sophisms of sophisms.** 


As for the Idols, Bacon never specifically connects them with rhetoric, 
but it is possible that, if he had worked out a comprehensive theory 
of rhetorical address, their utility would have been indicated. Since 
the Idols deal with the errors to which the mind by its very consti- 
tution is prone, it is obvious that a speaker or writer whose function 
is to move men to action may select and adapt his arguments most 
advantageously if he is keenly aware of such errors, and can circum- 
vent them, although he may be unable to expose and refute them as 
he might sophisms and ambiguities. To know, for example, that men 
tend to rationalize beliefs already held (an idol of the Tribe) ; that 
men’s minds are conditioned by custom, education, and habit (idols 
of the Den); that ordinary men can comprehend new notions only 
when expressed in familiar terms (an idol of the Market-Place) ; 
that an audience, public or private, holds opinions and dogmas no 


45 De Aug. V, 4, Works IV, 429-30. 
46 Thid., 430. 

47 Works VII, 67-92. 
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nearer reality than a romantic play (idol of the Theatre) ; to know 
these is a necessary condition to their circumvention. 

Beyond the necessity of logical proof as means of accomplishing 
the social end of rhetorical discourse, Bacon recognizes that rhetoric, 
if it is to apply reason to imagination, must treat of another tech- 
nique: the adaptation of logical proof to the audience, consisting pri- 
marily in rousing the imagination to activity. “ ... when by arts of 
speech men’s minds are soothed, inflamed, and carried hither and 
thither, it is all done by stimulating the imagination... . ” ** 

Skill in the application of reason to one’s auditors, Bacon appears 
to hold, depends first upon a knowledge of human nature, and second 
upon expressing ideas so as to appeal to the imagination. For a 
knowledge of human motives and of traits of character rhetoric is 
undoubtedly indebted to ethics as Bacon understands that study.” 
One of the aims of ethical study, according to him, is to examine the 
nature of the good, because the highest motive of human activity is 
the good life. Consequently, the speaker or writer who considers 
what course men ought to follow in meeting the problems of every- 
day affairs obviously will base many arguments upon the nature of 
the good. In fact, Bacon asserts that in all deliberative speaking and 
political discourse the orator must consider what is good or evil with 
respect to the action he is urging: “the persuader’s labour is to make 
things appear good and evil, and that in higher or lower degree.” ™ 
Accordingly, a treatise on rhetoric such as Bacon might construct 
would include some material belonging by right to ethics, and adapted 
to the needs of persuasion. Certainly therein would appear one of 
Bacon’s early works, The Colours of Good and Evil, inspired by the 
ethical remarks in Aristotle’s Rhetoric®? and intended by Bacon to 
supply the deficiencies of contemporary rhetorical theory. 

It is from ethical theory, furthermore, that rhetorical discourse 
will derive a knowledge of character types. One function of ethics, 
Bacon explains, is not only to examine the nature of the good, but 
also to present the “sound and true distributions and descriptions of 
the several characters and tempers of men’s natures and disposi- 
tions,” and in general the knowledge of man’s affections.** In other 


49 De Aug. V, 1, Works IV, 406. 

50 De Aug. VII, 1, Works V, 3-10. 

51 Colours, Works VII, 77. 

52 Mr. Francis Bacon to the Lord Mountjoye, Works VII, 70. 
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words, the Baconian ethics assumes many of the duties of modern 
psychology, for Bacon felt that traditional ethics had neglected char- 
acter analysis. Moral philosophy cannot rest content with speculation 
on goodness and virtue; it must train the mind, mould the affections, 
and in general regulate character. Hence, if its training is to be effec- 
tive, it must study human nature. The De Augmentis therefore com- 
mends Aristotle for discussing the abstract nature of good and evil 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. Bacon finds it strange, however, “that 
Aristotle should have written divers volumes of ethics, and never 
handled the affections, as a principal portion thereof; yet in his 
Rhetoric, where they are considered but collaterally and in a second 
degree (as they may be moved and excited by speech), he finds a 
place for them, and handles them acutely and well, for the quantity 
thereof.” °* Manifestly, then, Bacon feels that a treatise on rhetoric 
will make use of the knowledge of good and evil and of human char- 
acter that ethics makes available, probably in a manner similar to 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 1f Bacon had written a rhetorical treatise, per- 
haps many of his essays, or at least parts of them, would have found 
a place in it, for they were intended to be an integral part of his 
ethical system.** 

Besides treating of the types of human character and of the nature 
of the good in so far as they are useful to persuasion, rhetoric per- 
forms the function most peculiar to it by showing how abstract ideas 
may be transformed into imaginative terms, for rhetoric is properly 
concerned with the “adornment” of discourse. In Bacon’s eyes rhe- 
torical address would be impossible without imagery and without 
words that stir up the imagination. Reason is of course essential, 
but reason and imagination work hand in hand; each in the proper 
functioning of rhetoric depends upon the other. So essential is this 
relationship that Bacon at one time cites as the subject-matter of 
rhetoric, “Imaginative or Insinuative Reason.” ** But in spite of the 
necessity of imagery and in spite of the statement that “the applica- 
tion and variety of speech . . . ought to extend so far, that if a man 
should speak of the same thing to several persons, he should never- 
theless use different words to each of them,” *’ Bacon disdains to 


54 De Aug. VII, 2, Works V, 23. 
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discuss style as such, apparently motivated by contempt of the School- 
men and the habit of some contemporary orators of trafficking in 
words rather than matter. Elocution or style, he scornfully suggests, 
is associated with a pedant making a speech. His works, however, 
contain many remarks that indicate certain attributes of style. Three 
of them may be designated as perspicuity, appropriateness to content, 
and a certain beauty of language that Bacon connects with the “Acci- 
dents of Grammar’’: the sound, measure, and accent of words. The 
fourth and chief attribute of rhetorical style is the quality of rousing 
the imagination to fight on the side of reason. Thus the speaker is 
warned to avoid using “barbarous words, of no sense, lest they should 
disturb the imagination” and move it in the wrong direction ; he will 
try, on the contrary, to employ “words of similitude, that may second 
and feed the imagination,” as well as “Scripture words; for that the 
belief that religious texts and words have power, and may strengthen 
the imagination.” ** The persuasive writer or speaker, moreover, is 
encouraged to invent ideas that employ comparison and contrast, 
such as the parable, fable, allegory, and analogy. Of considerable 
significance to the function of rhetorical discourse, furthermore, are 
those ideas that merely stir up or rouse the imagination, as distin- 
guished from those ideas that carry specific images. Bacon therefore 
suggests to the speaker or writer that the Colours of Good and Evil, 
beyond helping in the discovery of fallacious reasoning, may consti- 
tute an aid for recommending reason to the imagination; they serve 
“to quicken and strengthen . . . opinions and persuasions ... : for 
reasons plainly delivered, and always after one manner . . . enter but 
heavily and dully: whereas if they be varied and have more life and 
vigour put into them by these forms and insinuations, they cause a 
stronger apprehension, and many times suddenly win the mind to a 
resolution.” 

Bacon’s theory of rhetorical address, it is clear, emphasizes the 
place of logical proof and imaginative appeal, and indicates in general 
how reason may be applied to imagination for the better moving of 
the will. But the Baconian theory of persuasive discourse does more 
than this; Bacon recognizes that there must be included in rhetorical 
theory considerable practical advice concerning the invention or dis- 


58 The three quotations are from Sylva Sylvarum, Century X, Works I, 
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covery or arguments and material appropriate to the peculiar function 
of rhetoric. How, in other words, is the speaker or writer to find 
logical means of proof and ideas that rouse the imagination? Further- 
more, how will the prose artist arrange his material, when discovered, 
into continuous discourse? Finally, when the speaker comes to deliver 
orally the material that he has invented and arranged, are there ways 
to aid his memory and to assist in managing his voice and gesture? 
Bacon’s works clearly acknowledged these problems, and offer sug- 
gestions which I shall group under the heads of invention, disposi- 
tion, memory, and delivery. 

“Invention,” writes Bacon, “is of two kinds, much differing ; the 
one, of Arts and Sciences; and the other, of Speech and Argu- 
ments.”’ °° The first type of invention is that method of scientific 
inquiry which in the Novum Organum is designated as the “new 
logic,” or, in other words, an inductive scheme of invention that, when 
applied to the observation of natural phenomena, yields universally 
valid knowledge previously unknown to mankind. The method that 
produces this new knowledge is a system of tabulating observations 
so that the investigator may readily draw general conclusions from 
the tabulated particulars.*' It is hardly probable, therefore, that a 
scheme of inductive search designed to yield universal truth can be 
of utility in persuasive discourse, for, as Bacon indicates, the speaker 
deals with probabilities, not universals : 


. . . the end which this science of mine proposes is the invention not of argu- 
ments but of arts; not of things in accordance with principles, but of principles 
themselves; not of probable reasons, but of designations and directions for 
works. And as the intention is different, so accordingly is the effect; the effect 
of the one being to overcome an opponent in argument, of the other to com- 
mand nature in action.®? 


The second type of invention, as distinguished from the procedure 
of scientific inquiry, pertains to the discovery of arguments. Some- 
what loath to admit that this process may be properly called inven- 
tion, Bacon carefully explains that the finding of arguments by a 
speaker or writer means essentially the recall and recovery of ideas; 
it is “no other but out of the knowledge whereof our mind is already 


6° Adv. of L., Works III, 384. 

61 For an intelligible account of the Baconian method, see that of Basil- 
Montagu, The Life of Francis Bacon, London, 1833, 285-290. 

62 From “The Plan of the Work,” part of the preface to The Great Instau- 
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possessed, to draw forth or call before us that which may be pertinent 
to the purpose which we take into our consideration ... it is... but 
a Remembrance or Suggestion, with an application.” ** The technique 
of discovering arguments is accomplished in part by using the topics 
of conventional logic, consisting of phrases and questions which not 
only serve “to prompt and suggest what we would affirm and assert, 
but also what we should inquire or ask. For a faculty of wise inter- 
rogating is half a knowledge.’ °* Bacon divides Topica into two 
species, the general and the particular. The general topic, Bacon 
explains, “has been sufficiently handled in logic, so that there is no 
need to dwell on the explanation of it,” ** but although the subject 
is thus dismissed, it is probable that he is here alluding to those tra- 
ditional “places” of invention first set forth in Aristotle’s Analytics 
and found in one form or another in most subsequent logical treatises 
down to Bacon—the topics, namely, of the Like and Unlike, Equal 
and Unequal, the Greater and the Less, the Subject and the Adjunct, 
along with the topics suggested by such questions as What is the 
Cause? the Effect? the Definition? the Genus? and the Species? If 
the political orator, for example, finds occasion to discuss Elizabeth’s 
failure to marry, he may discover arguments by asking himself such 
queries as What is the Cause? What is the Effect ? What is the nature 
of the difficulty? Does her conduct find an historical parallel? Such 
topics are mentioned, in Bacon’s system of knowledge, in connection 
with the First Philosophy where a few of them are cited: the topic 
of “Much, Little; Like, Unlike; Possible, Impossible ; likewise Being 
and Not-Being, and the like.” ** Thus Bacon holds that the use of 
topics drawn from logic will help the prose artist to discover logical 
proof. He is willing, therefore, to commend Aristotle for placing 
“Rhetoric as between Logic on the one side, and moral or civil knowl- 
edge on the other, as participating of both. ... 

The particular topic, like the general topic, aids the investigator 
or searcher by recalling to mind ideas and arguments which he had 
previously unearthed and by prompting lines of inquiry which will 
bring forth new material appropriate to the purpose at hand. Par- 
ticular topics, however, are unlike the general, in that they are special 
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lines of inquiry applicable to a special subject and to no other. They 
are “places of invention and inquiry appropriated to particular sub- 
jects and sciences ... they are a kind of mixture of logic with the 
proper matter of each science.” ** Bacon separates his Topica into 
the species general and particular because no one scheme of inven- 
tion, no single formula, can be applied to all subjects and to all 
phases of their growth and development. Each science, as it pursues 
its special inquiries, will develop its own art of invention: 

. . . he must be a trifler and a man of narrow mind who thinks that the 
perfect art of invention of knowledge can be devised and propounded all at 
once; and that it needs only to be set at work. Let men be assured that the 
solid and true arts of invention grow and increase as inventions themselves 
increase ; so that when a man first enters into the pursuit of any knowledge, 
he may have some useful precepts of invention; but when he has made further 


advances in that knowledge, he may and ought to devise new precepts of 
invention, to lead him the better to that which lies beyond.®® 


Although Bacon never explains precisely what the particular topic 
means to rhetoric, the inference, I think, is clear: a speaker, if he 
wishes to discover true and solid reasons cannot rest content with the 
lines of argument suggested by general topics; if the occasion de- 
mands it, he must push his investigation into a special subject-matter 
until he learns what problems are peculiar to it. Indeed, Bacon would 
probably counsel the young speaker not to wait upon the occasion 
before undertaking the study of special subjects, but to delve into 
the natural and social sciences, into ethics, psychology, and politics, 
and to frame for himself question-topics that would facilitate the 
invention of technical arguments, should an occasion require them. 
This interpretation seems to be partially borne out by Bacon’s asser- 
tion that of all the methods of invention, particular topics “are to be 
accounted most useful.” 7° 

Other aids to the invention of both logical proof and of ideas 
that stir up the imagination are the Colours of Good and Evil, An- 
titheta, Formulae, and Apothegms. The nature and purpose of these 
helps to invention are first described in the Advancement under the 
name of “Preparation” : 


Preparation . . . seemeth scarcely a part of Knowledge, consisting rather of 
diligence than of any artificial erudition . .. the ancient writers of rhetoric do 
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give it in precept, that pleaders should have the Places whereof they have 
most continual use ready handled in all the variety that may be; as that, to 
speak for the literal interpretation of the law against equity, and contrary; 
and to speak for presumptions and inferences against testimony, and contrary. 
And Cicero himself, being broken into it by great experience, delivereth it 
plainly, that whatsoever a man shall have occasion to speak of . . . he may 
have it in effect premeditate, and handled in thesi; so that when he cometh 
to a particular, he shall have nothing to do but to put to names and times and 
places, and such other circumstances of individuals. We see likewise the exact 
diligence of Demosthenes; who, in regard of the great force that the entrance 
and access into causes hath to make a good impression, had ready framed a 
number of prefaces for orations and speeches."! 


The nature of the Colours is suggested by the heading to the first 
collection, published in 1597; “A table of colours or appearances of 
good and evil, and their degrees, as places of persuasion and dis- 
suasion, and their several fallaxes, and the Elenches of them.” ™ 
Preceding this caption is Bacon’s first sentence of the preface to the 
Colours: “In deliberatives the point is, what is good and what is 
evil, and of good what is greater, and of evil what is the less.” ** 
In brief, the Colours are generalizations concerning good and evil, 
though the De Augmentis, containing an amplified version of them, 
calls them the sophisms of rhetoric. Through careful analysis of 
such generalizations, a speaker or writer learns to distinguish in what 
cases they are sound, in what false, and is able, as a result, to employ 
them both in direct argument and in refutation. By means of such 
analysis, to be carried out to the point of writing short essays on each 
generalization, the speaker can arrive at true and safe judgments. 
For the work cannot be done, Bacon declares, “but out of a very 
universal knowledge of the nature of things, so being performed, it 
so cleareth man’s judgment and election, as it is the less apt to slide 
into any error.” ** This, of course, is in line with his wish that 
rhetoric should aid reason rather than suppress it. Bacon also points 
out that a very important use of the Colours lies, as we have already 
seen, in their power to impress and move the hearer. 

Antitheta find a place in Bacon’s rhetoric as valuable aids to the 
invention of arguments. In the De Augmentis they comprise a series 
of forty-seven tables which contain arguments pro and con, arranged 
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in parallel columns and classified according to subjects such as a 
speaker or writer often has occasion to handle. Similar in nature 
and form to the modern affirmative and negative briefs, they list 
some main heads on both sides of a popular question, the heads being 
described as arguments that function “as skeins or bottoms of thread, 
to be unwinded at large when they come to be used... . ” ** Under 
the stimulus of a speech-situation, the speaker finds himself with a 
few general arguments ready at hand, to which he needs only add 
authorities and examples appropriate to the audience and the oc- 
casion. 

Besides Antitheta and the Colours of Good and Evil, Bacon has 
other aids to rhetorical invention, the next in order being what he 
identifies in the Advancement as Formulae, in the De Augmentis as 
Lesser Forms. In the two works mentioned, enough is said about 
Formulae to indicate that they are small parts of a speech, fully 
composed and ready for use; they are phrases or sentences—a ready 
introductory phrase or a stock transitional sentence—such as there 
is frequent occasion to employ. They are “‘thosé parts of speech 
which answer to the vestibules, back doors, ante-chambers, with 
drawing-chambers, passages, etc., of a house; and may serve indis- 
criminately for all subjects. Such are prefaces, conclusions, digres- 
sions, transitions, intimations of what is coming, excusations, and a 
number of the kind.” ** Whereas Antitheta resemble “a shop of 
pieces unmade up,” Formulae are like “a shop of things ready made 
up; both to be applied to that which is frequent and most in re- 
quest....” ** Doubtless Bacon believes that the Formulae so far as 
they add finish and ornament to discourse, assist in recommending 
reason to imagination: “For as in buildings it is a great matter both 
for pleasure and use that the fronts, doors, windows, approaches, 
passages, and the like be conveniently arranged, so also in a speech 
these accessory and interstitial passages (if they be handsomely and 
skillfully fashioned and placed) add a great deal both of ornament 
and effect to the entire structure. ...’’** If arguments constitute 
the skeins or bottoms of thread, then the Lesser Forms, binding 
together the grosser elements and giving to the pattern smoothness 


75 De Aug. VI, 3, Works IV, 472. 
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and finish, render the tapestry as a whole readily perceptible and 
interesting. 

One other aid to invention is mentioned in Bacon’s works. Be- 
sides the Colours, Antitheta, and Formulae, Bacon sees considerable 
utility in a collection of Apothegms, or “‘pointed speeches”; they are 
words which act as goads, “words with an edge or point, that cut 
and penetrate the knots of business and affairs.” ** The Apothegms, 
moreover, like the Colours and the Formulae, serve to recommend 
reason to imagination, for they work not only for use and action but 
also for pleasure and ornament, and because “former occasions are 
continually recurring, that which served once will often serve again, 
either produced as a man’s own or cited as of ancient authority.” *° 
Bacon himself, by way of example, made a collection of the deft 
repartees attributed to famous persons, always supplying enough of 
the narrative to give point to the clever rejoinder. Here is one of 
Bacon’s examples, the apothegm being italicized: 

Alcibiades came to Pericles, and stayed a while ere he was admitted. When 
he came in, Pericles civilly excused it, and said: / was studying how to give 


my account. But Alcibiades said to him: Jf you will be ruled by me, study 
rather how to give no account.®! 


‘ 


Concerning the use of the Apothegms, Bacon declares that “you 
may extract the salt out of them and sprinkle where you will.” ** 
Of schemes of invention—Colours, Antitheta, Formulae, and 
Apothegms—the Advancement and the De Augmentis provide ex- 
tended examples. As a result, they take on a prominence in Bacon’s 
works somewhat disproportionate to their real value. Actually, how- 
ever, they represent only the deficiencies which as handmaids attend 
the art of rhetoric. They are not to be regarded as substitutes for 


wide and deep knowledge of a subject, for “to him who has little or 
no knowledge on the subject proposed, places of invention are of no 
service ; and on the other hand, he who is ready provided with matter 
applicable to the point in question will, even without art and places 
of invention (although perhaps not so expeditiously and easily), 
discover and produce arguments.” “ 

After invention, the next step in rhetorical discourse is disposi- 


79 De Aug. II, 12, Works IV, 314. 
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tion, or the art of determining the order and sequence of ideas that 
have been invented and are ready for use. Bacon feels that dispo- 
sition, like invention, is of such importance to the dissemination of 
knowledge that he removes it from its traditional place under rhetoric 
and logic, and makes it a special study in its own right. As a dis- 
tinct study it comprises two parts, “the one relating to the disposi- 
tion of the whole work or argument of a book; the other to the 
limitation of propositions.” ** The first part classifies patterns that 
are useful in organizing discourse as a whole; the second relates to 
the limitation of propositions. The second, however, need not detain 
us long. What Bacon here has in mind is the restriction of a work 
or book to its own professed subject, for it must not “intermeddle 
within the province of another” ;** and “repetition, excursion, and 
all confusion” “® must be avoided. Here he has in mind also the 
need for determining “unto what degree of particularity a knowledge 
should descend” ;*? writers and speakers, in the judgments they offer, 
must avoid being Cymini Sectores and refrain from discoursing on 
generalities that are too remote to be useful to men. Under “limita- 
tion of propositions,” then, Bacon is considering questions of unity, 
of scale and proportion, of degree of comprehensiveness and detail 
in treatment; and he thinks of them as involving not the plan of a 
discourse in general, but the propositions that make up the discourse. 

In classifying the forms of disposition that pertain to discourse 
in general as distinguished from rhetoric specifically, Bacon dis- 
tinguishes sixteen kinds,** some having no name at all, others having 
such special names as Initiative, Magistral, Exoteric, Enigmatical, 
Aphoristic, Analytic, and Homeric.** Some are plans that obviously 
apply to rhetorical discourse, but what is more important to rhetoric 
is the principle of classification underlying the methods of arrange- 
ment. In all plans the principle of division is determined by the 
purpose of the author, governed in part by the audience addressed 
and in part by the subject matter. Fundamentally, then, Bacon is 
dominated by the notion that the form or order or arrangement of 
discourse is governed by the function of communication. This means, 
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of course, that the form of persuasive speaking and writing, like 
discourse in general, is also functional, and that the form of a speech 
is organic with its end. Since the true function of rhetoric is to 
recommend reason to imagination, the speaker or. writer will present 
his ideas in the order and sequence that seems best suited to rouse 
the imagination. It is significant that Bacon, although not neglecting 
to utter wise advice concerning introductions and conclusions, has 
abandoned the method of classical disposition as represented by 
Cicero and Quintilian. 

Besides treating of invention and disposition, rhetoric must also 
offer advice on the retention of ideas that are to be spoken before 
an audience. The technique of remembering ideas, suggests Bacon, 
finds application in persuasive discourse. Because memory is a 
mental operation which comes into play whenever the mind func- 
tions, Bacon believes that it ought, like the other rational processes 
of invention and disposition, to attain the dignity of a separate art 
which would treat of the nature of memory and the means of its 
improvement. Incorporated in the De Augmentis® and the Novum 
Organum,*' accordingly, we discover short discussions on memory, 
containing helpful suggestions for the extemporaneous speaker. 
Some of the observations concerning the improvement of the mem- 
ory Bacon seems to have derived from rhetorical theory or from 
his own experience as a Parliamentary speaker. 

The chief problem in recall, Bacon points out, is “cutting off of 
infinity of search,” ** to get the mind to range within a narrow com- 
pass, “like the hunting of a deer within an enclosure.” °* This may 
be greatly promoted by arranged ideas into patterns and sequences, 
particularly when the form employed is congruous with the content. 
Thus it is that poetry is “more easily learned by heart than prose; 
for it we stick at any word, we have prenotion that it must be such 
a word as fits the verse.” °* A digest of good commonplaces also 
aids the memory, for they contract “the sight of the judgment to a 
point.” °° Finally, the habit of associating abstract conceptions with 
concrete objects, particularly applicable to the function of rhetoric, 
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helps the memory considerably. Any one, says Bacon in a neat il- 
lustration, “will more easily remember the image of a hunter pur- 
suing a hare, of an apothecary arranging his boxes, of a pedant 
making a speech, of a boy repeating verses from memory, of a 
player acting on the stage, than the mere notions of invention, dispo- 
sition, elocution, memory, and action.” *° 

To that aspect of persuasive address known as delivery Bacon 
does not accord explicit and extended discussion. This omission is 
in part explained by his comment on Demosthenes’ judgment that 
the chief attribute of the orator consists in action, that is, in voice and 
gesture: “A strange thing, that that part of an orator which is but 
superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should be placed so 
high, above those other noble parts of invention, elocution, and the 
rest... ..”’*? For one who holds that imaginative discourse is the 
province of rhetoric such a judgment is probably not final. In fact, 
seven consecutive entries in the Promus of Formularies and Ele- 
gancies, a kind of commonplace book, suggest that Bacon may have 
contemplated a short treatise on delivery.** The entries indicate an 
art of declamation in which sincerity and directness of utterance are 
recommended, along with proper control of the breath and of emo- 
tion, an enunciation that is neither slovenly nor forced, and action 
that is suited to the word. 

If our exposition of Bacon’s theory of rhetorical address has 
been sketched with due emphasis and proportion, it is manifest that 
rhetoric as it emerges from the cyclopedia has a broad social function 
of promoting the ascendance of reason over emotion in human af- 
fairs. In this respect rhetoric of course shares the end of logic, of 
ethics, and for that matter of the entire program for the advance- 
ment of learning. In the cyclopedia Bacon has endeavored to see 
human knowledge in perspective, to relate the fields of learning to 
one another, as well as to notice their deficiencies. As a result, he 
perceives that the common divisions of the arts and sciences are 
artificial; all knowledge is really a unity. The rhetorical theorist, 
consequently, would do well, in Bacon’s view, to perceive “the mutual 
consent and light which one part (of knowledge) receiveth of an- 


96 Thid., 437. 
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other.” ** The arts of speech, for example, would be greatly im- 
proved by a study of Grammar, which underlies them all. ‘So like- 
wise,” Bacon continues, “in this same logic and rhetoric, or arts of 
argument and grace of speech, if the great masters of them would 
but have gone a form lower, and looked but into the observations 
of Grammar concerning the kinds of words, their derivation, de- 
flexions, and syntax; specially enriching the same with the helps of 
several languages, with their differing proprieties of words, phrases, 
and tropes; they might have found out more and better footsteps of 
common reason, help of disputation, and advantages of cavillation, 
than many of these which they have propounded.” '°° The student 
of rhetoric should perceive what Bacon calls the communities of 
knowledge : 

A man should be thought to dally, if he did not note how the figures of rhetoric 
and music are many of them the same: The repetitions and traductions in 
speech and the reports and hauntings of sounds in music are the very same 
things. . . . The figure that Cicero and the rest commend as one of the best 
points of elegancy, which is the fine checking of expectation, is no less well 
known to the musicians when they have a special grace in flying the close or 
cadence. And these are no allusions but direct communities, the same delights 
of the mind being to be found not only in music, rhetoric, but ‘in moral phi- 
losophy, policy, and other knowledges, and that obscure in the one, which is 
the more apparent in the other, yea and that discovered in the one which is 


not found at all in the other, and so one science greatly adding to the invention 
and augmentation of another.'?! 


Hence Bacon urges that the continuity of knowledge be preserved. 
“For the contrary hereof hath made particular sciences to become 
barren, shallow, and erroneous; while they have not been nourished 
and maintained from the common fountain. So we see Cicero the 
orator complained of Socrates and his school, that he was the first 
that separated philosophy and rhetoric; whereupon rhetoric became 
an empty and verbal art.” '°? It becomes apparent, then, that Bacon 
would condemn the rhetorician who studies rhetoric and nothing else. 

The habit of viewing knowledge as a whole, although leading 
Bacon to respect the continuity and unity of all knowledge, does not 
prevent him from evaluating separately the arts and sciences so far 
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as they contribute to the advancement of learning. As a consequence, 
rhetorical address, because it deals with popular opinions and dis- 
putations, and because it makes its appeal to the multitude, becomes 
a somewhat inferior science. Though excellent in purpose and “ex- 
cellently well laboured,” “truly valued . . . eloquence is doubtless 
inferior to wisdom. For what a distance there is between them is 
shown in the words spoken by God to Moses, when he declined the 
office assigned him on the. ground that he was no speaker: “There is 
Aaron, he shall be thy speaker, thou shalt be to him as God.’ Yet in 
profit and in popular estimation wisdom yields to eloquence; for so 
Solomon says: “The wise in heart shall be called prudent, but he that 
is sweet of speech shall compass greater things’; plainly signifying 
that wisdom will help a man to a name or admiration, but that it is 
eloquence which prevails most in action and common life.” '®* 

The science which discovers new knowledge is that which Bacon 
esteems most. All other studies must rank below it, for they can 
only begin their discussion when scientific research has supplied the 
facts and materials. Yet, so far as popular arts are concerned, logic 


and rhetoric “rightly taken are the gravest of sciences, being the 


arts of arts, the one for judgment, the other for ornament; besides 
they give the rule and direction how both to set forth and illustrate 
the subject matter.” 

Francis Bacon’s theory of rhetorical address, then, by virtue of 
its reference to the imaginative faculty of man’s mind and the pe- 
culiar function of the imagination in relation to the reason and the 
affection is essentially social. Conceived of as the most effective 
means of communicating knowledge for persuasive ends, rhetoric at 
the same time carries the social obligation of helping reason to pre- 
vail over passion, of establishing, on the level of popular knowledge, 
the just and good cause. To this end the orator, abjuring the vain 
scholastical manner of utterance, should speak “‘soundly indeed, or- 
dering the matter he handleth distinctly for memory, deducing and 
drawing it down for-direction, and authorizing it with strong proofs 
and warrants. . ..”''** More concretely, the conception of the 
speaker who honors Bacon’s rhetorical rules may well be that which 
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Ben Jonson had in mind when he applied a passage from Seneca to 
the Lord Chancellor himself : 


. . . there happened in my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in 
his speaking ; his language, where he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly 
censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No number of his 
speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough or look 
aside from him without loss. He commanded where he spoke, and he had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end.1° 


106 Timber, ed. by F. E. Schelling, Boston, 1892, 30. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ENTHYMEME IN 
RHETORICAL THEORY* 


JAMES H. McBURNEY 
Northwestern University 


I. Some INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS 


RISTOTLE has defined rhetoric as “the faculty of discovering 
A in the particular case what are the available means of per- 
suasion.” + Interpreting this definition for our purposes we may say 
that rhetoric is the art of discovering and using in those situations 
in which speaking and writing play a part, what are the most de- 
sirable means of oral and written persuasion. The term persuasion 
is here used in the broad sense to mean the influencing of human 
behavior through the use of written and oral symbols. The theory 
of rhetoric may be understood as the science which underlies this 
art, and to consist of a more or less organized system of concepts 
and principles, mostly philosophical and methodological in nature. 
These concepts and principles have been studied by countless scholars 
for many centuries as generalizations from examples of speaking 
and writing designed to improve practice in these arts. 

Classical rhetoricians commonly divided their subject into five 
parts which they called inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, and 
pronuntiatio. Inventio, the phase with which we shall be primarily 
concerned here, is the art of exploring the material to discover the 
lines of reasoning suitable for discussion in any given case. It in- 
cludes the study of kinds and methods of reasoning, refutation, and 
fallacies; and is that part of rhetoric most closely related to logic. 
Says Clark, “In the practice of rhetoric inventio was thus the solidest 
and most important element. It included all of what today we might 
call ‘working up the case.’ ” ? 


*This is an abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
' the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. This research was done under the direction of Professors J. M. 
O'Neill and N. E. Nelson in the University of Michigan and continued under 
the provisions of a post-doctoral fellowship in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

1 Cooper, Lane, The Rhetoric of Aristotle, New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932, 7. References to The Rhetoric, unless otherwise indicated, are 
taken from Professor Cooper’s translation. 

2 See Clark, D. L., Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1922, 27-28. 
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The enthymeme is a concept developed in this field of inventio 
and has specific reference to the problem of reasoning in speaking 
and writing. Ever since Aristotle the term “‘enthymeme”’ has been 
associated in some manner or other with the syllogism, the concept 
adduced by Aristotle to explain the nature of all reasoning and 
proof.* For Aristotle the enthymeme was the focal concept or ele- 
ment of all reasoned discourse. He speaks of it as “the very body 
and substance of persuasion.” * Lane Cooper asks, 


How for example shall we know what our author (Aristotle) means by the 
term Enthymeme? This question goes to the very heart of the Rhetoric since 
Aristotle tells us that enthymemes are the essential instruments of oratorical 
persuasion.°® 


J. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire says of the Aristotelian enthymeme 
in an appendix on the subject included with his French translation 
of the Rhetoric: 

... it occupies in the art of speaking essentially the place that the syllogism 


holds in logic. If one does not know how to make Enthymemes, he can hardly 
flatter himself as being an orator.® 


It is the purpose of this study to determine the place of the en- 
thymeme in rhetorical theory. In the way of a justification of the 
inquiry, if such is necessary, I invite your attention to three propo- 
sitions: (1) Contemporary rhetorical theory is essentially Aristo- 
telian; (2) the enthymeme is the focal concept in the rhetoric of 
Aristotle; and (3) the enthymeme is seriously misunderstood today. 
For good or evil, depending upon one’s point of view, our ideas 
about reasoned discourse in speaking and writing remain essentially 
Aristotelian. Even those who complain against the Aristotelian in- 
fluence in this field, and seek new canons for these arts, will recog- 
nize the importance of this influence and should welcome interpre- 


3 While the term “enthymeme” was used before Aristotle by Isocrates and 
others to indicate rather loosely and generally the thoughts or sentiments 
with which a ‘speaker embellishes his work, as a definitive logical and rhetori- 
cal concept in the sense in which we are investigating the term it originated 
with Aristotle. See Octave Navarre, Essai Sur La Rhetorique Grecque Avant 
Aristote, Paris, 1900, 255; Mansel, H. L., Artis Logicae Rudimenta from the 
Text of Aldrich (third ed.) Oxford, 1856, Appendix, note F, “On the En- 
thymeme,” 216. . 

4 Rhetoric I, 1. 

5 Op. cit., xxv. 

6 Saint-Hilaire, J. Barthelemy, Rhetorique d’Aristote, Paris, 1870, Tome 
Second, 348. 
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tations. We have Aristotle’s own word for the central place of the 
enthymeme in his rhetorical system. The respects in which this con- 
cept has been misunderstood, while the system of which it is a part 
remained relatively intact, will be developed as our study progresses. 
Suffice it to say here that the prevailing conception of the enthymeme 
as an elided syllogism is not the sense in which Aristotle used this 
term. As Saint-Hilaire puts it: 

Aristotle attached great importance to the use of the Enthymeme, without 
which the art of rhetoric seemed to him almost impossible. Today the Enthy- 
meme is relegated to a very secondary position; and this difference enables 


us to see the enormous interval which separates the point of view of the 
ancients from ours.’ 


é Il. Tue ENTHYMEME IN ARISTOTLE 


The works of Aristotle which set forth his logical and rhetorical 
system are Categoriae, De Interpretatione, Analytica Priora, An- 
alytica Posteriora, Topica, De Sophisticis Elenchis, and Rhetorica. 
Aristotle is attempting in these treatises to set forth a system by 
which truth and certainty, in respect to human knowledge, may be 
ascertained and demonstrated verbally ; by which truth may be sought 
through discourse; and by which people may be convinced and per- 
suaded. 

A. The Enthymeme as a part of Aristotle's Logical and Rhe- 
torical System as a Whole: The diagram on the following page may 
be helpful in following the discussion in this section. It is of first 
importance to notice the fundamental distinction which Aristotle 
makes between two great provinces of knowing, that of scientific 
knowledge or apodeictic certainty and that of reasoning in the realm 
of probabilities or opinion. As Professor John Dewey puts it: 

All philosophies of the classic type have made a fixed and fundamental dis- 
tinction between two’ realms of existence. One of these corresponds to the 
religious and supernatural world of popular tradition, which in its metaphysi- 
cal rendering became the world of highest and ultimate reality. . . . Over 
against this absolute and noumenal reality which could be apprehended only 
by the systematic discipline of philosophy itself stood the ordinary empirical, 
relatively real, phenomenal world of everyday experience. It was with this 
world that the practical affairs and utilities of men were connected. It was 


to this imperfect and perishing world that matter of fact, positivistic science 
referred.* 


7 Op. cit., 376. 


®* Dewey, John, Reconstruction in Philosophy, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1920, 22-23. 
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Aristotle distinguishes three separate but related methodologies 
for knowing and persuading, scientific demonstration, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. Scientific demonstration is developed in the Prior and 
Posterior Analytics as the method of discovering and demonstrating 
truth ; dialectic is explained in the Topics as a method of discovering 
what is probable truth through special forms of dialogue; and rhet- 
oric is understood as the method of discovering what are the avail- 
able means of persuasion. Both dialectic and rhetoric are differen- 
tiated from scientific demonstration in the fact that they deal with 
probabilities and do not attempt apodeictic proof in the sense that 
it appears in scientific demonstration. 


A DIAGRAM OF ARISTOTLE’S LOGICAL AND RHETORICAL SYSTEM 


Scientific Demonstration Argumentative Inquiry and Proof 
(establishing truth) (establishing belief) 
(deals with certainties) (deals with probabilities) 
Non-artistic Artistic 


Ethos Pathos Proof by 
argument 
Induction Deduction Induction Deduction Example Enthymeme 


Complete The Apodeictic Admissions The Dialectical 
Enumeration Syllogism by respondent Syllogism 
(three figures, or group 
especially, the consensus 
first figure) 


Special forms of the syllogism are explained as the methodologi- 
cal instrument in each of these fields and the distinction between 
induction and deduction introduced in each case. In the Prior An- 
alytics Aristotle analyzes the several figures and modes of the syl- 
logism, explaining the first figure as the means of scientific demon- 
stration par excellence. It is the only figure in which the syllogism 
is perfect without conversion or reduction; it is the only figure in 
which every variety of conclusion can be proved; and the only one 
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in which the universal affirmative can be proved—the great aim of 
scientific research.’ While Aristotle repeatedly contrasts deduction 
and induction, he does take the position that induction can be re- 
duced to the syllogism.’® He believes further that induction “pro- 
ceeds through an enumeration of all the cases.” In another con- 
nection Aristotle discusses induction as an intuitive process or an 
act of intellectual insight by which the particulars of our experience 
suggest to us the principles which they exemplify."? 

The peculiar characteristic of scientific reasoning consists in its 
investigation of causes understood as rationes essendi, or the reasons 
for the being of a fact as distinguished from rationes cognoscendi 
or reasons for acknowledging its being.’* Aristotle states: 

We suppose ourselves to possess unqualified scientific knowledge of a thing, 
as opposed to knowing it in the accidental way in which the sophist knows, 


when we think that we know the cause on which the fact depends, as the cause 
of that fact and of no other, and, further, that the fact could not be other 
than it is.'8 

Assuming then that my thesis as to the nzture of scientific knowledge is cor- 
rect, the premises of demonstrated knowledge must be true, primary, immedi- 
ate, better known than and prior to the conclusion, which is further related 
to them as effect to cause. ... The premises must be the causes of the con- 
clusion, better known than it, and prior to it; its causes, since we possess 
scientific knowledge of a thing only when we know its cause. ... 14 

' Where demonstration is possible, one who can give no account which includes 
the cause has no scientific knowledge.'* 


Dialectic constituted the art of discussion by question and answer, 
of attacking and defending a given thesis from principles of prob- 
ability, such as the opinions of men in general, or of the majority, 
or of certain eminent authorities. For this purpose, Aristotle col- 
lected topics, or general principles of probability from which ap- 


®See Prior Analytics (in The Works of Aristotle, vol. 1, translated into 
the English under the editorship of W. D. Ross), Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928, I, 47; also I, 14, 79*. All references to the Prior Analytics, Posterior 


Analytics, and Topics in this study are to the Ross edition, vol. I, The Works 
of Aristotle. 


10 Prior Analytics II, 23, 68°. 

11 Posterior Analytics II, 19, 100°. 

12 See Joseph, H. W. B., An Introduction to Logic (Second edition re- 
vised), Oxford, 1916, 305. 

13 Posterior Analytics I, 2, 71" and I, 6, 74°. On this point see also Mansel’s 
Aldrich, op. cit., note K. “On the Demonstrative Syllogism,” 241-242; Grote, 
George, Aristotle (ed. Alexander Bain and G. C. Robertson), London, 1872, 
vol. I, 315; and Joseph, H. W. B., op cit., 398-399. 
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propriate premises might be drawn. Nearly two hundred such topics 
are listed in his work of this name. Aristotle explains that so far as 
the forms and rules of the syllogism are concerned, these are alike 
applicable to both demonstration and dialectic. “In both the formal 
conditions are the same, and the conclusion will certainly be true, if 
the premises are true; in both the axioms of deductive reasoning are 
assumed,” says Grote.'* Mansel points out that Aristotle would at 
least regard logical or formal accuracy as “salutary” in dialectical 
discussion.*® 

Concerning the method of dialectic it is important to notice that 
Aristotle specifically recognizes its function as an agency for inquiry 
and investigation. Its purposes are listed as “intellectual training, 
casual encounters, and the philosophical sciences.” '* He adds that 
“it has a further use in relation to the ultimate bases of the principles 
used in the several sciences . . . for dialectic is a process of criticism 
wherein lies the path to the principles of all inquiries.” ** He distin- 
guishes beteween dialectic as a competition and “those who discuss 
things together in the spirit of inquiry,’ '* and urges the importance 
of co-operative effort toward consensus. He states: 
The principle that a man who hinders the common business is a bad partner, 
clearly applies to argument as well; for in arguments as well there is a com- 


mon aim in view, except with mere contestants, for these cannot both reach 
the same goal; for more than one cannot possibly win.'* 


Without pausing to recapitulate at this juncture, we now turn to 
rhetoric, which, like dialectic, is differentiated from scientific demon- 
stration in the fact that it draws its premises from probabilities. 
Rhetoric is concerned primarily with long, continuous discourse both 
spoken and written rather than the short question and answer method 
of dialectic. Cope emphasizes the additional point that while the- 
oretically rhetoric is as universal as dialectic in the field of proba- 
bilities, practically it is limited for the most part to a particular class 
of phenomena with which its two most important branches, the de- 
liberative and the judicial, almost exclusively deal, namely human 
actions, characters, motives, and feelings; and so it becomes closely 
associated with the study of Politics (including Ethics) which treats 


'4 Grote, George, op. cit., 383. 
15 Mansel, H. L., op. cit., 213. 
16 Topics I, 2, 101* and 101”. 
17 [hbid. VIII, 5, 159*. 

18 Jbid. VIII, 11, 161°. 
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of moral, social, and political phenomena, of man as an individual 
and as a member of society.’® 

Aristotle distinguishes two great types of rhetorical proof, ar- 
tistic and non-artistic; the non-artistic proofs, roughly comparable 
to what contemporary writers in argumentation call ‘evidence,’ are 
explained as “such as are not supplied by our own efforts, but ex- 
isted beforehand, such as witnesses, admissions under torture, writ- 
ten contracts, and the like.” *° “By ‘artistic’ proofs [means of per- 
suasion| are meant those that may be furnished by the method of 
Rhetoric through our own efforts.” *° Three modes of persuasion 
are explained in connection with artistic proof. “The first kind re- 
side in the character [ethos| of the speaker; the second consist in 
producing a certain [the right] attitude in the hearer; the third 
appertain to the argument proper, in so far as it actually or seem- 
ingly demonstrates.” ° 

In rhetoric, as well as scientific demonstration and dialectic, in- 
duction and deduction are introduced as the methods of reasoning. 
Here, however, the term “example” is assigned to induction and the 
term “enthymeme” to deduction. Aristotle states: 
‘Enthymeme’ is the name I give to a rhetorical syllogism, ‘example’ to a rhe- 
torical induction. Whenever men in speaking effect persuasion through proofs, 
they do so either with examples or enthymemes; they use nothing else. Ac- 
cordingly, since all demonstration (as we have shown in the Analytics) is 
effected either by syllogism [that is, deductively] or by induction, it follows 


that induction and syllogism [deduction] must be identified respectively with 
example and enthymeme.?! 


In the following section we shall investigate the relations of the 
enthymeme to the various types of rhetorical persuasion and to the 
syllogisms of scientific demonstration and dialectic. Thus far, it has 
been our purpose to present a broad perspective of the logical and rhe- 
torical system of which the enthymeme is a part. This larger view 
will be found helpful, if not indispensable, in interpreting the en- 
thymeme. The diagram on page 52 may be taken as a summary of 
the present section. 

B. An examination of the Aristotelian passages in which the 


19 Cope, E. M., An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1867, 9. 

20 Rhetoric I, 2, 1355” and 1356". 

21 Rhetoric I, 2, 1356”; see also Prior Analytics II, 23, and Posterior 
Analytics I, 1, and I, 18; also II, 19. 
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Enthymeme is given special treatment: The several passages in which 
the enthymeme is given special treatment in Aristotle’s works present 
six points for investigation as follows: (1) The passages in which 
Aristotle explains that the materials of the enthymeme are proba- 
bilities (<ixora) and signs (onpeia) ; (2) the passages in which Aris- 
totle declares example to be a form of the enthymeme; (3) the 
passages in which he discusses the relationship of the enthymeme to 
the topics or topoi; (4) those in which we may see the relation of 
the enthymeme to ethos and pathos; (5) the passages in which 
demonstrative and refutative enthymemes are distinguished; and 
(6) the passages relating to the suppression of a proposition in the 
enthymeme. 


1. The Enthymeme and Probabilities («ixota) and signs (onpeia) : 
The passages with which we are here concerned are those in the 
Prior Analytics 11, 27, and the Rhetoric I, 2. While these passages 
are admittedly difficult to interpret,?? it is my conclusion that Aris- 
totle meant by probabilities (¢ixora) what we have previously re- 
ferred to as rationes essendi, and by signs (onpeia), rationes cog- 
noscendi. We may say again that by a ratio essendi we mean an 
argument which attempts to account for the fact or principle main- 
tained, supposing its truth granted; it assigns a cause or a reason 
for the being of a fact. The ratio cognoscendi, on the other hand, 
is a reason for acknowledging the being of a fact; it attempts to 
supply a reason which will establish the existence of a fact without 
any effort to explain what has caused it. When Aristotle defines an 
enthymeme as “a syllogism starting from probabilities or signs,” 
this, then, is the distinction he appears to have in mind. 

The greatest difficulty arises in understanding what Aristotle 
means by a probability or «ixés. His discussion is obscure and he 
does not give us a complete example. From the description given, 
kowever, we can collect the following information concerning an 
eixos: (1) It is a generally approved proposition or ws éxi ro moAv ;?* 
(2) It is “already probable” as distinguished from a sign which 
“affects to be, would be if it could,” BovAerar eivac;** (3) as the 


22 See Ernest Havet, De La Rhetorique D’Aristote, Paris, 1843, 64. 

23 See Prior Analytics I, 13, 32”; also Freidrich Solmsen, “Die Entwicklung 
Der Aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik” (in Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen), Berlin, 1929, 13-14. 

24 See Cope, E. M., op. cit., 161. 
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probable it bears the same relation to that of which it is probable 
as a universal statement to a particular; (4) it is dichotomized with 
sign; and (5) examples are “the envious hate’ and “love attends the 
objects of affection.” 

In other words ¢ixés is a proposition expressing a general prin- 
ciple of probability which when applied in argument does not attempt 
to prove the existence of a fact, but rather (assuming its existence) 
attempts to account for the fact. It is a és éxi 76 roAv (meaning “to 
happen generally and fall short of necessity”) already probable, 
whose application to particular phenomena accounts for their prob- 
ability. By supplementing the fragmentary examples which Aristotle 
gives us of eixés we can see that when one concludes that Orestes 
loves his mother, because “love (usually) attends the objects of 
aifection,” the argument does not attempt to prove (to give a sign) 
that Orestes actually does love his mother; but rather (assuming it 
probable that he loves his mother) attempts to account for or ex- 
plain this phenomenon. Similarly with the other proposition Aris- 
totle cites, “the envious hate’”—if one concludes that John hates by 
virtue of the eixos, “the envious hate,” it has not been proved that 
John actually does hate; but rather, assuming that he hates, it has 
suggested a possible cause of his hating. 

Aristotle fortunately is much clearer in his definition of signs. 
He distinguishes three types and gives us examples of each, the 
certain sign in the first figure, the fallible sign in the second figure, 
and the “example” in the third figure.2° He states, “a sign affects 
to be, would be if it could, a demonstrative proposition necessary 
or probable: for anything that accompanies an existing thing or fact, 
or precedes or follows anything that happens or comes into being, 
is a sign either of its existence or of its having happened.” This 
statement is in itself an excellent definition of a ratio cognoscendi, 
and that this is in fact what Aristotle means by onpeiov we can con- 
clude with considerable assurance from his three examples. His 
example of a certain sign (texpnpiov) which “bears toward the state- 
ment it is to prove the relation of a universal to a particular” and 
which appears in the first figure, viz. that a woman is with child, 
because she has milk, is clearly a ratio cognoscendi (even if the 


25 It may be noted here that Aristotle reduces “example,” or what he has 
previously discussed as rhetorical induction, to a form of the enthymeme just 
as he explains scientific induction in terms of the syllogism. 
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physiology is bad). The having of milk is proof of the fact that a 
woman is with child (or has recently given birth to a child), but 
it can hardly be construed to be the cause of the pregnancy or the 
child. The same can be said of the other examples of sign given in 
the Prior Analytics and the Rhetoric. Those in the second figure, 
concluding from the observation that a woman is pale that she is 
pregnant, and that a man has a fever because he breathes hard, are 
just as clearly cases of rationes cognoscendi. In these instances both 
“paleness’’ and “hard breathing” are plainly signs as distinguished 
from causes. The cases cited of “example” in the third figure are 
also good instances of signs as we have interpreted the od. 

Even in the absence of conclusive affirmative evidence iit Aris- 
totle means to define eixés as a ratio essendi (and I think the evidence 
is fairly conclusive here), we can be reasonably safe in iraplying 
from his clear definition of sign as a ratio cognoscendi, that he meant 
so to define «ixés; and especially is this true, since the same distinc- 
tion is made in the case of the scientific syllogism as we have pre- 
viously noticed.** An enthymeme, then, may be defined as a syllo- 
gism, drawn from probable causes, signs (certain and fallible) and 
examples. As a syllogism drawn from these materials, it is important 
to add here, the enthymeme starts from probable premises (probable 
in a material sense) and lacks formal validity in certain of the types 
explained. We shall have more to say about this later. It may also 
be well to notice here that the interpretation we have placed on eixora 
and onpeia has an important bearing on the contemporary division of 
argument into antecedent probability, sign, and example. 


2. Example as a form of Enthymeme: The second group of 
passages which help us to understand the enthymeme are those which 
explain “example” as a species of enthymeme. We have already 
noticed that Aristotle usually contrasts enthymeme and example, 
comparing the former to the syllogism and the latter to induction. 
We have also noted that in the Prior Analytics Aristotle takes the 
position that induction can be reduced to syllogistic form. Thus, he 
is altogether consistent in likewise reducing example to an enthy- 
mematic form. The passages bearing on this point are Prior An- 


26 For authorities on this point see especially Richard Whately, Elements 
of Rhetoric (Reprinted from seventh edition), Louisville, Ky.: Morton and 
Griswold, 1854, 47; also Douglas Macleane, Reason, Thought, and Language, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1906, 418-419. 
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alytics II, 24, and Rhetoric I1, 25. The most complete discussion 
of example as a form of argument without direct reference to its 
relation to the enthymeme is Rhetoric II, 20. Here Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of example, “one consisting in the mention of 
actual past facts, the other in the invention of facts by the speaker. 
Of the latter, again, there are two varieties, the illustrative parallel 
and the fable.” The cases of example which Aristotle cites in this 
connection are instances of what we today understand as analogical 
reasoning. The reasoning in these cases, as is always true of analogy 
if analyzed completely, consists in generalizing from one or more 
instances and then making a deduction concerning the case in ques- 
tion. Aristotle says here, “Enthymemes based upon Example are 
those which proceed by induction from one or more similar cases, 
arrive at a general proposition, and then argue deductively to a par- 
ticular inference.” ** In actual speaking, I might add, this “general 
rule” of which Aristotle speaks is rarely stated, thus giving the 
appearance of arguing directly from one particular case to another 
particular case. Aristotle recognizes this point when he states: 

Clearly then to argue by example is neither like reasoning from part to whole, 
nor like reasoning from whole to part, but rather reasoning from part to part, 
when both particulars are subordinate to the same term and one of them is 
known. It differs from induction, because induction starting from all the 
particular cases proves that the major term belongs to the middle, and does 
not apply the syllogistic conclusion to the minor term, whereas argument by 


example does make this application and does not draw its proof from all the 
particular cases.?* 


3. The Enthymeme and Topics: The passages in which Aristotle 
discusses the relation of the enthymeme to the topoi or topics are 
especially helpful in clarifying the relations between dialectical and 
rhetorical reasoning on the one hand and scientific demonstration on 
the other. Topoi, understood roughly as sources or places from 
which arguments may be obtained, is a conception which appears all 
through classical and mediaeval rhetoric. While the several lists of 
topics given in the Rhetoric are difficult to interpret,*® it appears 


27 Rhetoric II, 25, 1402”. 

28 Prior Analytics II, 24, 69°. 

29 Friedrich Solmsen, in his “Die Entwicklung Der Aristotelischen Logik 
und Rhetorik,” op. cit., argues that Aristotle’s logical thought underwent a 
change or development and that this change may be seen in two conflicting 
enthymematic theories in the Khetoric. The two theories which he finds con- 
flicting are the enthymeme defined as a syllogism drawn from causes and 
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that Aristotle meant to distinguish three kinds of topics as indi- 
cated in the following diagram: 


Topics 
Formal 
Special General or Lines of Argument 
(Largely in Ethics (See Rhetoric II, 19) 28 valid Rhetoric II, 23 
and Politics) (xowot romeo) 8 sham Rhetoric II, 24 
(tomo: evOvpnpawv) 


Provide premises for enthymemes Provide “line of argument” 


for enthymeme 


It is the distinction between special and general topics which 
helps to explain the relationships between the various specialized 
fields of knowledge and that of rhetoric and dialectic. Aristotle 
makes the point that the special topics may be looked upon as sub- 
stantive items or propositions peculiar to the special discipline to 
which they belong; the general topics on the other hand, are general 
principles of probability, understood in a propositional sense, with 
application in all fields of knowledge. While he states that argu- 
ments drawn from the general topics are typically rhetorical (or 
dialectical, as the case may be) because of this universal application, 
he nevertheless makes the point that “‘enthymemes are mostly formed 
from these particular and special topics.” *® This seemingly para- 


signs, and the enthymeme developed in relation to the topics in Rhetoric II, 
22-24. This latter topical treatment Solmsen believes to be a remnant of 
Aristotle’s earlier logical theory; the enthymeme as a syllogism he holds to 
be indicative of a later development in Aristotle’s logical thought. Without 
arguing the point here, I wish merely to say that while this development in 
Aristotle’s logical theory does appear to have taken place, I do not find it 
impossible to reconcile the allegedly inconsistent theories of the enthymeme 
in the Rhetoric. I have attempted in this section to unify the references to 
the enthymeme in relation to the topics and the passages in which it is defined 
as a syllogism drawn from probable causes and signs. See also in this con- 
nection Stocks, J. L., “The composition of Aristotle’s Logical Works,” in the 
Classical Quarterly, vol. 27, 1933, 115-124. 
30 Rhetoric I, 2, 1358". 
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doxical position may be explained as follows. Aristotle recognizes 
the autonomy of the various special disciplines and makes no claim 
that their subject matter is rhetorical or dialectical data per se. At 
the same time he feels strongly that so far as possible the speaker 
and the writer should draw their premises from the special data of 
whatever field they are discussing.** His conviction on this last point 
is evidenced, as every student of the Rhetoric knows, in his long 
treatment of politics and ethics in the Rhetoric, the two special dis- 
ciplines with which the speaker is chiefly concerned. In other words, 
while rhetoric as a science is concerned generically with those broad 
principles of probability which can be adduced to lend cogency to 
an argument in any field, and, as a methodological science, cannot 
be expected to be conversant with the special topics of the various 
substantive fields with which it deals, nevertheless it is important 
that any speaker be as thoroughly informed as possible in the par- 
ticular substantive area in which he chooses to speak; and especially 
is it important that a skilled speaker “have a thorough and detailed 
knowledge of the special sciences which mainly concern the art of 
rhetoric—that is, Ethics and Politics, above all, since they have to do 
with the conduct of men as individuals, and with men in groups.” ** 

The topics as “lines of argument” we interpret as methods of 

reasoning rather than material propositions. Aristotle makes his 
transition to this list from a few concluding remarks which he has 
been making about special and general topics as follows: 
Here, then, we have one principle, and the first for selecting enthymemes ; 
and it refers to the choice of materials for them. Let us now pass on to their 
elementary forms: and by “elementary form’ I mean the same thing as a 
class to which an enthymeme belongs.** 

I think there is little question that we do have a list of methods 
of reasoning or types of inference in the topics discussed in Rhetoric 
II, 23-24. Aristotle appears to have intended that this long enumera- 
tion of lines of argument be correlated, roughly at least, with the 
causes, signs and examples which he discusses in another connection. 
The latter may be viewed as a careful, scientific statement of the 
kinds of enthymematic argument; the former, as a more or less 


31 See ibid. II, 22, 1396" and 1396”. 
32 Ibid. II, 22, 1395”. 
83 Tbid. II, 22, 1396". See also on this point Edward Poste, Aristotle on 


Fallacies or the Sophistici Elenchi, London, 1866, Appendix D, 204-207, espe- 
cially 206. 
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random list of some of the more usual arguments from cause, sign, 
and example encountered in speaking and writing.** 

In summary, then, we may say that whereas the speaker goes to 
the special or general topics for his premises, he may call upon these 
“lines of argument” for his mode of reasoning. The premises and 
the line of argument selected will together constitute an enthymeme. 
If the enthymeme combines these elements in such a way as to con- 
stitute a ratio essendi, it is then an eixos; if it combines them in such 
a way as to constitute a ratio cognoscendi, it is then an argument 
from sign, which may, as we have seen, appear in the first, second, 
or third figure of the syllogism. 


4. The Enthymeme and Ethos and Pathos: A very common, and 
perhaps the usual interpretation of the Rhetoric is that enthymeme 
and example are the instruments of “rhetorical demonstration,” and 
as such, are to be contrasted with those appeals which are evinced 
through the personality of the speaker (ethos) and those which make 
an emotional appeal (pathos). I wish to raise the question here: 
Does Aristotle mean to bring out this contrast to the extent of ex- 
cluding the enthymeme from the realm of ethos and pathos? The 
answer to this question is of considerable importance because upon 
it hinges the relationship of logical and non-logical or emotional 
factors in speaking and writing. Are we to consider the logical 
structure of an argument something that is separate and distinct 
from the so-called emotional appeals? In other words, what part 
if any does the enthymeme play in that mode of persuasion which 
depends upon the personal character of the speaker and that which 
attempts to aftect the emotional state of the listener ? 

To begin with we must recognize that the enthymeme is a rhe- 
torical device and as such is dependent, so to speak, upon language 
symbols, i.e., terms and propositions in significant combinations. 
Persuasion arising from the personality of the speaker and other 
kindred factors (except as it finds its expression in terms and propo- 
sitions ) is therefore clearly outside the realm of the enthymeme. But 
what about the personality appeal and attempts to influence the emo- 
tional state of the listener (or reader) which are expressed in words 


34 See Chaignet, A. E., La Rhetorique et Son Histoire, Paris, 1888, 134-5. 
See also Eng. Thionville, De La Theorie des Lieux Communs dans les 
Topiques d’Aristote et des Principales modifications qu'elle a subies jusqu'a 
nos jours, Paris, 1855. 
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and sentences? Here we have the real question: Is the enthymeme 
the controlling unit of expression in such persuasion, or is it a purely 
“logical” instrument of proof? 

A careful analysis of Aristotle’s system will reveal the super- 
ficiality of attempting to separate the enthymeme from these “non- 
logical” methods of persuasion. I submit that in Aristotle’s rhetorical 
system the enthymeme is the element or unit of all persuasive dis- 
course. The admission of “emotionally loaded’”’ terms and proposi- 
tions is in fact one of the important characteristics of the enthy- 
meme; the premises which compose an enthymeme are usually 
nothing more than the beliefs of the audience which are used as 
causes and signs to secure the acceptance of other propositions. 
These premises, as we have seen, are drawn from the general and 
special topics or topoi. It is organized around lists of these topics 
that Aristotle gives us his semi-popular discussion of ethics and 
politics, virtues, vices, and emotions. In other words, Aristotle pre- 
sents what he has to say about both ethical and pathetical persuasion 
in the form of topics, and we are explicitly told that these topics are 
the sources to which we may turn for the propositions to compose 
our enthymemes.** 

The order of treatment or sequence of the Rhetoric sustains the 
position here taken on the enthymeme in relation to ethos and pathos. 
Aristotle begins the Rhetoric by proclaiming the enthymeme to be 
the body and substance of all persuasion. In I, 2 he distinguishes 
among the three forms of artistic persuasion and explains the enthy- 
meme in terms of causes and signs. He concludes the same chapter 
by explaining his topics or topoi as the places to which we turn for 
the premises of our enthymemes. Then in I, 3 he distinguishes the 
three great divisions of oratory, political, forensic or judicial, and 
epideictic or ceremonial, and states that he will organize his discus- 
sion of topics around this division of the kinds of oratory. This he 
does and he concludes I, 3 just before taking up this discussion by 
saying, 


It is evident from what has been said that it is these three subjects, more 
than any others, about which the orator must be able to have propositions at 
his command. Now the propositions of Rhetoric are Complete Proofs, Prob- 
abilities, and Signs. Every kind of syllogism is composed of propositions, and 
the enthymeme is a particular kind of syllogism composed of the aforesaid 
propositions. 


35 See Rhetoric I, 2, 1356"; I, 9, 1366"; II, 12, 1388". 
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From I, 4 to I, 9 Aristotle gives the reader some practical politics 
designed to help the political orator in the selection of his enthy- 
memes. In I, 9 he gives a discussion of virtues and vices designed 
to help the speaker in epideictic oratory. In I, 10 he turns to the 
topics of forensic oratory, stating: “We have next to treat of Ac- 
cusation and Defense, and to enumerate and describe the ingredients 
of the syllogisms used therein.” This discussion continues to I, 15 
where we then are given a discussion of non-artistic proofs, with 
which Book I is closed. f 

Aristotle begins Book II by pointing out the importance of ethical 
and pathetical persuasion in the three types of oratory and from II, 
1 to II, 19 gives us some practical psychology concerning human 
motives and emotions. It is with this that Aristotle concludes his 
discussion of special topics begun in I, 4. Having concluded his 
discussion of special topics, he devotes II, 19 to general topics. It 
will be remembered that the distinction between special and general 
topics in relation to the enthymeme was made in I, 3. 

Upon concluding this discussion of the special and general topics 
from which the premises of our enthymemes must be drawn, he then 
in II, 20 takes up the study of the enthymeme in its various forms 
and concludes Book II in Chapter 26 with this material. Book III, 
of course, is devoted to style and delivery. 

This view of the Rhetoric makes the organization of the work 
entirely logical and understandable. Aristotle first introduces us to 
the enthymeme as the element of rhetorical persuasion and gives us 
some preliminary definitions and classifications ; second, he discusses 
the topics from which enthymemes are to be drawn, explaining that 
ethical, pathetical, and logical persuasion will be projected through 
these enthymemes depending upon our choice of propositions; and 
third the enthymeme is carefully analyzed in its several forms. Books 
I and II treat inventio and Book III considers mainly elocutio, to 
a limited extent, pronunctiatie and dispositio, with little or no men- 
tion being made of memoria. My point is that if we view the en- 
thymeme as the “body and substance of rhetorical persuasion” as 
Aristotle tells us to, we have no difficulty in understanding the 
organization of the Rhetoric. On the other hand, if the enthymeme 
is to be considered the instrument solely of logical proof with ethical 
and pathetical persuasion existing outside this concept, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand the organization of the Rhetoric. There 
seems to me, however, to be no justification for this latter position 
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except as we accept superficial impressions which might be gotten 


from a failure really to analyze and understand Aristotle’s system 
of rhetorical invention. 


5. Demonstrative and Refutative Enthymemes: Aristotle distin- 
guishes between demonstrative and refutative enthymemes in Rhet- 
oric II, 22 and 25. He discusses the two methods of refutation, 
“counter-syllogism” and refutation by “bringing an objection,” and 
explains that refutative enthymemes are constructed from the same 
topics from which demonstrative enthymemes are built. Of special 
interest here, however, is his discussion of refutation in relation to 
probable causes and signs.*® The point is clearly brought out that an 
argument drawn from probabilities cannot be refuted by showing 
that the conclusion is not necessary and that formal defects in an 
enthymematic argument do not necessarily destroy its claim to co- 
gency. The probable nature of the enthymeme and its formal in- 
conclusiveness are emphasized. One does not properly refute an 
enthymeme which reasons from a probable cause by showing that its 
premises are merely probable, because it is impossible to make these 
premises anything other than probable and probability is all that is 
claimed for the conclusion. Likewise to show that an argument from 
sign (in the second or third figures) is formally deficient does not 
necessarily refute the enthymeme; such an enthymeme “knows that 
it is formally deficient,” so to speak, and it does not contemplate 
apodeictic certainty for its conclusion. 

Perhaps no other passages in Aristotle bring out more forcibly 
the point that several forms of the enthymeme are formally deficient 
than these explanations dealing with the refutation of enthymemes. 
This is an exceedingly important point that is almost universally 
overlooked. Many rhetorical arguments which are perfectly legiti- 
mate in reasoned discourse and which may establish high degrees of 
probability, are formally deficient; i.e., they cannot be thrown into 
a formally valid syllogism. Many enthymemes which are wholly 
acceptable from the standpoint of cogent speech are formally de- 
ficient from the point of view of the apodeictic syllogism. As Mansel 
puts it: 


In the Prior Analytics II, 27 Aristotle admits a sign in the second figure. . . . 
The logical value of two affirmative premises in the second figure is absolute 
zero. . . . For rhetorical purposes, however, the second figure is admissible; 


86 Rhetoric II, 25, 1403*. 
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an accumulation of Enthymemes, all logically worthless, may amount to a 
moral certainty.*? 


6. A Consideration of the Suppression of a Proposition in the 
Enthymeme: We know from our examination of Aristotle’s works 
thus far that the identification of the enthymeme with probable 
causes and signs is a necessary part of the definition of this concept. 
A cursory examination of the Rhetoric, to say nothing of almost any 
sample of reasoned discourse, will show that the enthymeme very 
often appears with one (or more) of the propositions of a complete 
syllogism suppressed. The only question raised here, therefore, is 
whether or not the omission of one or more of the propositions of 
a complete syllogism is necessary in the enthymeme. This question 
assumes considerable iniportance because of the almost universal 
tendency among recent writers to define the enthymeme as an elided 
syllogism and to make this elision the only differentiation between 
the syllogism and the enthymeme. Hamilton points out that “the 
enthymeme was used by the oldest commentators on Aristotle in the 
modern signification, as a syllogism of one suppressed premise.” ** 
Jebb states: 

A misapprehension of Aristotle’s meaning had, as early as the first century 
B.c., led to the conception of the enthymeme as not merely a syllogism of a 


particular subject matter, but also a syllogism of which one premise is sup- 
pressed.9 


Most of those who object to the contemporary notion of the 
enthymeme merely as a truncated syllogism hold that the character- 
istic thing about the enthymeme is its identification with probable 
causes and signs, and that the omission of a proposition is purely 
accidental. De Quincey enunciates this position as follows: 

The enthymeme differs from the syllogism, not in the accident of suppressing 
one of its propositions; either may do this or neither; the difference is es- 
sential, and in the nature of the matter; that of the syllogism proper being 


certain and apodeictic; that of the enthymeme simply probable, and drawn 
from the province of opinion.*® 


The commentator who has contended for this conception most 


37 Mansel, H. L., op. cit., 214. 

38 Hamilton, Sir William, Discussions on Philosophy, 154. 

39 Jebb, R. C., Attic Orators, London: Macmillan and Co., 1876, vol. II, 
291. 

40 De Quincey, Thomas, Essays on Style, Rhetoric and Language (edited 
by Fred N. Scott, Allyn and Bacon), Boston, 1893, 145-146. 
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vehemently and argued the point most convincingly is Sir William 
Hamilton. He contends (1) that the enthymeme as a syllogism of a 
defective enouncement constitutes no speciai form of reasoning; 
(2) that Aristotle does not consider a syllogism of such a character 
as such a special form; and (3) that admitting the validity of the 
distinction, the restriction of the enthymeme to a syllogism of one 
suppressed premise cannot be competently maintained.*' 

There appears to be no place in Aristotle’s writings where he 
defines the enthymeme as an elided syllogism, nor is there any satis- 
factory evidence that he so understood it. In his discussion of ma+x- 
ims and in many other places, Aristotle recognizes the enthymeme 
with one or more of its propositions suppressed ; as a matter of fact, 
I think we can safely interpret Aristotle to mean that the enthymeme 
usually lacks one or more of the propositions of a complete syllo- 
gism. On the other hand, it seems equally clear that there is no 
justification in interpreting him to mean that this is a necessary 
characteristic of the enthymeme. A syllogism drawn from probable 
causes and signs is an enthymeme without regard to the omission 
of a proposition. 

From this study of the enthymeme as a part of Aristotle’s logical 
and rhetorical system as a whole and our examination of the Aristo- 
telian passages in which the enthymeme is given special treatment, 
| think that we can draw the following conclusions concerning the 
enthymeme in Aristotle: (1) The enthymeme is the syllogism of 
rhetoric, occupying in rhetoric essentially the same place that the 
syllogism occupies in logic; (2) the premises of the enthymeme are 
probable causes and signs; (3) these premises are drawn from topics 
varying in specificity and exactness from the particular facts of a 
given substantive field to the most general principles of probability ; 
(4) these premises may be phrased in language designed to affect 
the emotional state of the listener, to develop in the audience a con- 
fidence in the speaker, or to establish a conclusion as being a probable 


41 See Sir William Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, New 
York: Sheldon and Co., 1876, vol. II, 276-278; ibid., Discussions on Philoso- 
phy, 151-154; ibid., “Recent Publications on Logical Science,” in The Edin- 
burgh Review, CXV, April, 1833, 221-222. See also Cope, E. M., An Intro- 
duction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, op. cit., 102-103, especially the footnote; H. 
L. Mansel’s Aldrich, op. cit., 211-212; Joseph, H. W. B., Introduction to 
Logic, op. cit., 350-351, Jacobi Facciolati, Orationes XII (Acrases and Patavii, 
1729), 227; Chaignet, A. E., La Rhetorique ct Son Histoire, op. cit., 113-114. 
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truth; (5) the inferential process is formally deficient in several of 
the enthymematic types, and many enthymemes cannot therefore be 
stated in valid syllogisms; (6) the rhetorical example may be re- 
duced to an enthymematic form just as scientific induction may be 
stated syllogistically; and (7) the enthymeme often (but not neces- 
sarily ) appears with one or more of its three propositions suppressed. 

For Aristotle the enthymeme is the element of reasoned dis- 
course, constructive or refutative, demonstrative or “sham’’; its per- 
suasive force may be ethical, pathetical, or logical. In any case it 
draws its premises and line of argument from topics which combine 
to enunciate a ratio essendi or ratio cognoscendi; these take the form 
of probable causes, signs, and examples, and are usually expressed 
by a proposition with a reason, although they may appear in the 
complete syllogistic form. 


III. THe ENTHYMEME AFTER ARISTOTLE 


We know from our examination of the enthymeme in Aristotle 
that there have been substantial deviations from the Aristotelian 
meaning of this concept in the many centuries which separate con- 
temporary rhetorical invention from that of Aristotle. These changes 
assume considerable importance in view of the central place which 
the enthymeme occupies in Aristotle’s system and the persistence of 
Aristotle’s system as the essential basis of contemporary rhetorical 
theory. In this section, therefore, we shall attempt to see where, 
when, and why these changes took place. 


A. The Stoics: The more important philosophical school follow- 
ing Aristotle, at least from the point of view of this study, is that 
of the Stoics. The accuracy with which Aristotle’s successor, Theo- 
phrastus, and the other early leaders of the Peripatetic school “passed 
on” Aristotle’s teaching, and the availability of reliable Aristotelian 
manuscripts even to these early students of the school appears to be 
questionable.*? In any event the early Stoic philosophers, Zeno (c. 
336 B.c.), Cleanthes (331-232 B.c.) and Chrysippus, head of the 
stoic school from 232-206 B.c., either because they lacked ready 
access to Aristotle’s writings or because they sought to develop an 
original logical and rhetorical system, do not appear to have main- 


42 See Shute, Richard, An Essay on the History of the Process by Which 
the Aristotelian Writings Arrived at Their Present Form, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1888, 19-45. 
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tained the enthymematic conception. The extant fragments of these 
writers reveal no reference to the enthymeme** despite the fact that 
they are known to have written treatises on rhetoric. Such informa- 
tion as we have concerning these treatises seem to indicate that the 
stoics were concerned with establishing truth rather than probability 
and devoted themselves, even as rhetoricians, to the subtleties of the 
logical syllogism.** While this predilection for logic can doubtless be 
explained by the very nature of the stoic philosophic creed, it seems 
certain that rhetorical invention suffered by their disposition to re- 
place the enthymeme with the logical syllogism. 

The most renowned rhetorician in the stoic school was Her- 
magoras (c. 110 B.c.) who, confining himself almost entirely to in- 
vention as opposed to style, elaborated on the basis of previous 
treatises a system of rhetoric which remained a standard work 
throughout the Graeco-Roman period. The rhetorical system of Her- 
magoras we must glean from a few fragments and the many refer- 
ences to him by later rhetoricians, especially Cicero and Quintilian, 
who are known to have been influenced profoundly by his work.** 
The influence of Hermagoras on Cicero, as reflected in Cicero’s 
early work De Inventione (c. 85 B.c.), is in my opinion a factor of 
great importance in explaining the subsequent tendency to confuse 
the enthymeme and the logical syllogism. We shall examine the 
De Inventione with this point in mind. 


43 Arnim, Joannes ab, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (Lipsiae MCMV) 
four volumes; see also Pearson, Alfred C., The Fragments of Zeno and Cle- 
anthes, London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1891. 

44 Arnold, E. Vernon, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge: University Press, 
1911, 73; Sandys, J. E., A History of Classical Scholarship (Second ed.), 
Cambridge: University Press, 1906, 149; Davidson, William L., The Stoic 
Creed, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1907, 63; Zellar, E., The Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, and Sceptics (tr. by O. J. Reichel, Longmans, Green and Co.), Lon- 
don, 1870, 118-119; Stock, St. George, Stoicism, London: Archibald Constable 
and Co., 1908, 31-34. See also Laertius, Diogenes, Lives of Eminent Phi- 
losophers (tr. by R. D. Hicks, in Loeb Class, Lib.), London: William Heine- 
mann and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925, VII, 42-43; Ciceronis, M. 
Tulle, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, Libi Quinque (tr. by James S. Reid), 
Cambridge: University Press, 1885, IV, III, 7-10; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
On Literary Composition (tr. by W. Rhys Roberts), 95-97. 

45 See Thiele, George, Hermagoras: ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der Rheto- 


rik, Strassburg, 1893, for an attempted reconstruction of the rhetoric of Her- 
magoras. 
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B. The Roman Doctrine: Cicero divides argument into induction 
and ratiocination in the De Inventione and then subdivides ratioci- 
nation (deduction) into five parts, propositio, propositionis appro- 
batio, assumptio, assumptionis approbatio, and complexio. These five 
parts are related to the syllogism in the following manner: (1) 
Proposition (Major premise of syllogism); (2) Proof of Proposi- 
tion; (3) Assumption (Minor premise of syllogism); (4) Proof 
of assumption; and (5) Summation (Conclusion of syllogism). 
Thiele argues at some length that Cicero’s five-part ratiocination 
(epicheirema), and the explanation which he gives of it, represents 
an attempt to accommodate the logical syllogism to the needs of 
rhetoric which fails to recognize the enthymeme and seriously per- 
verts the purposes and methods of rhetorical invention.** Thiele 
traces this influence to Hermagoras. 

Briefly, the chief objection to the logical syllogism as a rhetorical 
instrument lies in its apodeictic nature and formal rigidity. The 
materials with which the speaker and writer must constantly deal, 
and the type of reasoning in which they must engage, strongly mili- 
tate against the application of the demonstrative forms of the logical 
syllogism. If an argument is considered unacceptable rhetorically 
because it falls short of material certainty or fails to achieve formal 
validity, the inevitable result must be a tremendous limitation of the 
lines of reasoning open to the speaker, to say nothing of the un- 
fortunate effects on the style of the discourse. Cicero himself decries 
this mixing of logic and rhetoric in his later work De Oratore,** 
and Quintilian makes a point of it in his /nstitutio Oratoria.** 

Both Cicero and Quintilian deal with the enthymeme; Cicero 
refers to it in his short work Topica, where he assigns a very special 
type of matter to this concept and appears not to have the Aristo- 
telian meaning ;** Quintilian observes the confusion which surrounds 
the enthymeme in his day and reviews some of the different mean- 
ings assigned to it.°° While Quintilian does not take a final position 


46 Cicero's De Inventione (included with Cicero’s Orations, tr. by C. D. 
Yonge, vol. IV, Bohn Class. Lib.), London, 1852, 241-380. 

47 Thiele, George, op. cit., 131-137. 

48 Cicero’s De Oratore II, 28; Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratoria V, 32. 

49 Cicero, Topica (included with Cicero’s Orations, tr. by C. D. Yonge, 
vol. IV, Bohn Class. Lib.), London, 1852, 458-486. See also Saint-Hilaire, 
J. Barthelemy, op. cit., 368. 

50 Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratoria V, 8, 9, and 10; V, 14. 
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on the form of the enthymeme, he appears to favor the idea that it 
is an elided syllogism. His discussion of the kinds and methods of 
rhetorical argument is comprehensive and generally Aristotelian 
although some departures traceable mainly to Cicero are noticeable.™ 


C. The Mediaeval Doctrine: Of first importance so far as rhe- 
torical invention is concerned in the middle ages is the influence of 
Cicero’s De Inventione throughout this period. This work, together 
with the Rhetorica ad Herennium (c. 85 B.c.),°* is followed very 
closely by nearly every mediaeval rhetorician. As might be expected 
the confusion between the enthymeme and the syllogism which we 
found to exist in Cicero’s epicheirematic conception is thereby trans- 
mitted to the middle ages. Unfortunately Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
Cicero’s De Oratore, and Quintilian’s /nstitutio Oratoria were almost 
wholly unknown during this period and were not recovered until 
the fifteenth century. 

Examples of the influence of the De Inventione with respect to 
the applications of the syllogism in the field of rhetorical invention 
may be-seen in the work of the fourth and fifth century writers, 
Fortunatianus, Victorinus, Julius Victor, and Cassiodorus.** All of 
these writers define the enthymeme as an “incomplete syllogism” 
and the epicheirema as a “broader following up of the rhetorical 


51 The enthymeme is treated by a number of the later Greek rhetoricians, 
Hermogenes (c. 170 a.v.), Apsines, Minucianus, Neocles and others in the 
second, third, and fourth centuries. Hermogenes assigns a wholly new meaning 
to the concept and the others make no contribution of note. While Her- 
mogenes was followed by some later writers, for example, Georgius Trape- 
zuntius in his Rhetorica (c. 1470), I shall not attempt {0 discuss the point 
here. See the several volumes of Leonardi Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci, Lipsiae, 
1885, and Christianus Walz, Rhetores Graeci, Londun and Lutetiae, 1832, for 
these later Greek rhetoricians. 

52 The authorship of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, long attributed to 
Cicero, is unknown. The work resembles the De /nventione very closely, and 
was widely used as a text and reference. The author of the Ad Herennium 
explains a five step ratiocinative form which resembles that of the De IJn- 
ventione superficially, but is in fact closer to the Aristotelian conception; like 
Cicero, he calls this form an epicheirema. The five -parts are: propositio, ratio, 
rationi confirmatio, exornatio, and complexio. Cicero’s epicheirema is the form 
which was almost universally cited by mediaeval rhetoricians, however. It 
should be noted that the Ad Herennium exerted a strong influence during 
the latter part of the middle ages and the early renaissance. 

53 See Halm, Carolus, Rhetoris Latini Minores, Lipsiae, 1863, 118-119, 
242-243, 408-413, 498-500. 
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syllogism, differing by its breadth and extensiveness from dialectical 
syllogisms.” 

Two other important influences may be noted in the middle ages, 
that of Christian rhetoric with its beginnings in St. Augustine’s 
(354-430) De Doctrina Christiana, and the writings of Boethius 
(c. 480-525). Rhetoric applied to the art of preaching constituted 
a strong current through this entire period. As Caplan puts it: 
Were the modern student, fortified by a knowledge of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, to 
contend that the rhetorical enthymeme, not the syllogism, is proper to the art 
of rhetoric, the mediaeval preacher would perhaps reply that sacred eloquence 
differs from secular in that its subject matter lies not in the realm of opinion 
and probability, but in truth and divine science; that it is as sound a procedure 
to use a dialectical method in the demonstration of truth as in the investiga- 
tion of it; and further, that in Aristotle and Cicero and Quintilian he had 


precedents for the policy of adapting to rhetorical purposes the methods of 
the allied arts of dialectic.54 


Suffice to say here that the emphasis of these mediaeval “arts of 
preaching,” in so far as they were concerned with the form of argu- 
ment, was on the dialectical or logical syllogism. Furthermore, both 
the translations of Aristotle’s Organon by Boethius and his own 
original writings carried forward the conception of the enthymeme 
as an elided syllogism. Boethius translates the controversial passage 
concerning the enthymeme in the Prior Analytics Il, 27, “Enthy- 
mema ergo est syllogismus imperfectus ex elcotibus et signis” ;** and 
states in his De Differentiis Topicis, “The enthymeme is an im- 
perfect syllogism, that is, a form of speech in which a hurried con- 
clusion is arrived at before all the propositions have been estab- 
lished. . . . ”°* Sir William Hamilton and others point out that 
areAns (imperfectus) as found in this and other similar versions of 
the Analytics “is a manifest interpolation made to accommodate the 
Aristotelic to the common doctrine of the enthymeme.” 

With the authority of Aristotle thus apparently given to the 
conception of the enthymeme as an elided syllogism by his chief 
interpreter for the middle ages, it is not surprising that this doctrine 
persisted. Isidore of Seville (c. 570-636), following Cassiodorus 
almost word for word, discusses the enthymeme as “an incomplete 


54 Caplan, Harry, “Classical Rhetoric and the Mediaeval Theory of Preach- 
ing,” in Classical Philology, vol. 28, No. 2, April, 1933, 87. 

55 See Migne, Patralogia Latina, vol. 64, col. 711. 

56 Ibid., vol. 64, col. 1184; see also col. 1050. 
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syllogism” and the epicheirema as “a broader syllogism also in use 
among the rhetoricians,”’ and Alcuin (735-804) adds nothing in 
his dialogues on rhetoric and dialectic. With the revival of Aris- 
totle’s logical works in the scholastic period we find much fuller 
discussions of syllogistic doctrine in such writers as Hugh of St. 
Victor, John of Salisbury, and Vincent of Beauvais, but little de- 
velopment is seen in the theory of the enthymeme. The concept is 
identified with probabilities somewhat more confidently and _realis- 
tically, but it remains ‘the incomplete syllogism of the rhetoricians.” 
Erasmus and Melancthon later discuss the enthymeme in much the 
same way. 

In the sixteenth century, following the recovery of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,®* there appeared a large number of commentaries and re- 
workings of this treatise done chiefly by Italians. The first English 
work of any consequence, that of Leonard Cox (1530), remained 
largely in the mediaeval tradition and did little with invention. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century, however, Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
was well known in England and Whateley’s Elements of Rhetoric 
and Elements of Logic, appearing at the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, display a scholarly grasp of the best classical tradition. Whate- 
ley’s influence in the field of rhetorical invention is prominent in 
American writers, especially Henry Day and later writers on rhetoric 
and argumentation. Throughout this development to this day, how- 
ever, the momentum gained by the conception of the enthymeme as 
an elided syllogism during the many centuries preceding has been 
sufficient to sustain this conception with but scattered dissent. While 
the rhetorical trilogy, antecedent probability, sign, and example, the 
basis of most contemporary classifications of argument, preserves 
Aristotle’s conception of the materials of the enthymeme with con- 
siderable accuracy, the formal relation of these arguments to the 
syllogism is very generally misunderstood. 


57 Halm, Carolus, op. cit., 511-512. 

5° The complete manuscript of Quintilian’s /nstitutio Oratoria was found 
at St. Gaul by Poggio in 1416, Cicero’s De Oratore and Brutus, at Lodi in 
1421, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric was pubulished in the Latin version by George of 
Trebizond as early as 1478 and in the Greek in 1508; see Clark, D. L., op. cit., 
66. 
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IV. THe PLACE oF THE ENTHYMEME IN CONTEMPORARY 
RHETORICAL THEORY 


The necessary limitations of this abstract will not permit me to 
discuss this subject in any detail. I do think that we can conclude 
with considerable assurance from the investigations here reported 
that to the extent that syllogistic logic is accepted as the basis of 
apodeictic proof, and Aristotle’s system of rhetorical invention is 
retained as the essential basis of our theory of argument in speaking 
and writing, these interpretations of the enthymeme should be given 
serious consideration. On the other hand, to the degree that the 
syllogism is repudiated as an adequate concept in logical theory, 
there is at least a presumption established against the ‘enthymeme 
which should lead to further investigations of its adequacy. Need- 
less to say, however, a correct version of the enthymeme will be the 
necessary starting point of any significant attempt to evaluate this 
concept and the theory of argument of which it is a part. 

Objections to the syllogism and its rhetorical applications have 
been raised as far back as Francis Bacon, John Locke, and George 
Campbell. These have continued to appear sporadically with grow- 
ing frequency in recent years. The arguments of such writers as 
John Dewey, F. C. S. Schiller, Alfred Sidgwick, and Boris B. Bo- 
goslovsky, while not generally rhetorical in the traditional sense, 
should be considered. I have argued in another connection that the 
conception of the enthymeme here set forth adapts the syllogism to 
the problems of ordinary speaking and writing in such a way as to 
remove, at least in part, what I understand to be some of the more 
important objections of these writers. 
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AN OBJECTIVE STUDY OF THE SPEECH 
STYLE OF WOODROW WILSON* 


HOWARD L. RUNION 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


- emananpane is a vehicle of thought. When the thought of the 
writer or speaker has been placed on the page, it can be trans- 
mitted to the reader only through symbols arranged in significant com- 
binations. Words, the language symbols, are united into sentences, 
which in turn make up the unified composition. The whole com- 
position, then, is nothing more than words and the arrangements 
of words. It does not follow that all arrangements of words make 
up a unified composition, or a speech; but the composition of speech 
when on the page consists of only arrangements of words. Pro- 
fessor Edith Rickert says, 

. the whole effect of literature is due to the technical or artistic arrange- 
ment of material—visible and audible words.’ 

The possibilities of scientific analysis are limited to the words on 
the page. It is hoped that, by objective analysis, definite qualities of 
style may be discovered. Through the very architecture of thought, 
as that thought appears on the page, qualities and stylistic techniques 
heretofore unnoticed may be revealed. Professor Rickert says 
further, 

. the foundation material for study (of literature) is actually limited to 
the words as arranged and includes nothing more.* 

There are intangible elements within the style itself that defy 
an objective analysis, since every word is a symbol of emotional ex- 
perience, and that experience is different for every reader. There 
is a dual relationship involved. A writer uses definite words and 
word patterns suitable to his experience and purposes. These words 
must be interpreted by each reader through a different group of ex- 
periences. This means that each reader will probably make a dif- 
ferent emotional response; but the technique of the writer—words 
and the arrangement of words,—remains constant. 


* An abridgement of an unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1936. 

1 Rickert, Edith, New Methods for the Study of Literature, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926, 3. 

2 Rickert, Edith, op. cit., 17. 
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Professor John Manley says, 


But great writers have always known, and critics have slowly begun again to 
recognize, that stylistic effects are due, not to intangible magic, but to the 
actual forms in which ideas are incorporated . . . a piece of literature must 
produce its effect solely by means of the symbols through which the artist 
communicates his ideas to his audience, because there is no other medium be- 
tween artist and audience.® 


Since the foundation material for study of oral style is actually 
limited to the words as arranged on the page, and since stylistic ef- 
fects are due to the forms in which ideas are incorporated, I have 
undertaken an objective analysis of Woodrow Wilson’s speech style. 

The problem undertaken here is to study objectively fifty of 
Woodrow Wilson’s best-known speeches delivered between 1900 
and 1920. The purpose of this dissertation is to determine whether 
Wilson differs, in the use of the items below, in the kinds of speeches, 
and if so, in what way; and to determine how Wilson’s oral style 
compares with the style of five of his contemporaries and to the style 
of other orators as reported by various investigators. 

The fifty speeches will be analyzed as kinds of speeches and as 
individual speeches for: 

1. Sentence length. The sentence length will be expressed in 
terms of the number of words in the sentence. 

2. Classification of sentences. Sentences are classified accord- 
ing to: 

a. Use 

(1) Declarative 
(2) Imperative 
(3) Interrogative 
(4) Exclamatory 

b. Structure 

(1) Simple 

(2) Complex 

(3) Compound 

(4) Compound-complex 
c. Artistry 

(1) Loose 

(2) Periodic 

(3) Balanced 


3 Manley, John M., “Introduction” to Edith Rickert’s New Methods for 
the Study of Literature, ix. 
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3. Figures of speech. The figures of speech have been put under 
five heads: 
Metaphor 
. Simile 
Personification 
. Rhetorical question 
Unclassified figures 


4. Introductions and conclusions. The introductions and con- 
clusions of the fifty speeches have been studied for: 

a. Length 

(1) Number of sentences 
(2) Average sentence length 
(3) Proportion of the length of the introduction and conclu- 
sion to the total length of the speech 
. Predominant content idea of the introduction 
Predominant quality of the introduction 
. Predominant rhetorical treatment of the introduction 
Type of conclusion 
. Figures of speech in conclusion 

The fifty speeches have been grouped into nine kinds: legisla- 
tive, campaign, eulogy, dedication, anniversary, after-dinner, inaug- 
ural, sermon, and lecture. 

There are at least four reasons why the present investigation 
is of importance both to the teacher and to the student. First, the 
present study brings together and demonstrates the use of methods 
and techniques for the objective study of oral style; second, it sets 
up a technique which may be followed by later investigators in the 
study of speech style of other orators; third, it furnishes the back- 
ground for further study of Wilson’s style; and fourth, it will al- 
low a comparison of the practice of the art of speaking with rhetor- 
ical tradition. We shall consider each of the above items in more 
detail. 

It is only recently that the subjective method for the study of 
speech style has been supplemented by the objective method. Con- 
sequently, there are few studies that can serve as precedents. Pro- 
fessor Rickert thinks that the time has come when we should study 
literature in a new way; she says, 


mon & 


It is time surely to study literature in a better way. . . . This situation is 
realized by certain educators who make outcry from time to time against the 
Ph.D. degree as murdering the love of literature and burying it under the dust 
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of information. They cry out; but what remedy do they suggest? The only 
remedy, so far as I can see, is to try to find a new and practicable method of 
analysis by which the qualities of literature can be perceived as well as felt.* 


Some of the techniques used by Dr. Gladys Borchers® and Dr. 
Raymond Barnard,® pioneers in the application of the objective 
method for the study of oral style, have been adopted. Also I have 
used additional statistical measures to aid in the interpretation of 
the data, such as graphical descriptions, measures of variability to 
indicate the spread around the central tendency, critical ratios to 
determine significance of differences, and reliability measures to take 
into account size of sampling. 

In the second place, this study will furnish the background for a 
more detailed study of Wilson’s speech style. Rhythm patterns, 
position of phrases and clauses, and number and position of ad- 
jectives and so forth, can be studied in relation to the sentence length 
and kinds of sentences. 

When this, and other similar studies have been made, we can 
compare methods of speaking with rhetorical tradition. It is impor- 
tant to know whether speakers agree or disagree with rhetoricians. 
This study and others like it will help students of public speaking 
to know what the styles of the great orators actually were. 

Since this investigation has added to the existing methods for 
the study of speech style, by the use of other statistical treatment of 
data, and by the setting up of a technique which may be followed by 
other investigators; and since this study may furnish the back- 
ground for further study of Woodrow Wilson’s style, which will 
permit a comparison of his style with rhetorical tradition, this study 
is offered as a worthwhile contribution. 

Let us now set forth in detail the experimental procedure fol- 
lowed in this study. 


SOURCE OF THE DATA 


Fifty of Woodrow Wilson’s best known speeches, delivered be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, were selected for study. About one-fourth 
of the speeches were found in classified collections, indicating that 


4 Rickert, Edith, op. cit., 1-2. 

* Borchers, Gladys, A Study of Oral Style, Unpublished Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1927. 

6 Barnard, Raymond, An Objective Study of the Speeches of Wendell 
Phillips, unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1931. 
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they were among the best known and most frequently quoted 
speeches. The others were selected on the basis of importance 
placed by his biographers. The speeches were unedited. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker and William E. Dodd‘ printed each speech exactly as 
they found it in Mr. Wilson’s file, or from whatever source it came. 
Only complete speeches were selected. 

In addition to the fifty speeches by Woodrow Wilson, ten con- 
temporary speeches were studied. These speeches were delivered 
by Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, and Albert Beveridge. These speeches were 
included in order that we might see more clearly how Wilson’s 
speech style compared with the other orators. Throughout this 
dissertation, the above five speakers are referred to as “the contem- 
porary speakers.” 

TREATMENT OF THE DaTA 

Four steps were followed in the treatment of the data. They 

are: 
1. Classifying the speeches. 
2. Selecting the elements for analysis. 
3. Tabulating the data. 

. Analyzing the data. 

1. Classification of speeches. The classifying of speeches ac- 
cording to kind is as old as rhetoric itself. Aristotle says, 


Rhetoric falls into three divisions, determined by the three classes of listen- 
ers to speeches. . . . From this it follows that there are three divisions of 
oratory—(1) political, (2) forensic, and (3) the ceremonial oratory of dis- 
play.® 

Cicero® and Quintilian’® follow Aristotle’s divisions. Recent 
writers of speech text books have classified speeches according to 
kind. The criterion for the classification being subject matter, oc- 
casion, and purpose of the speech, our purpose is to see how or 
whether Wilson made distinctions in the items studied in the kinds of 
speeches. 

The fifty speeches were grouped into nine classifications of kinds 


7 Baker, Ray Stannard and Dodd, William E., The Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, New York: Harper & Bros., 1926. 

8 Aristotle, Rhetoric (tr. by W. Rhys Roberts) 1358”. 

* Cicero, op. cit. Book II. 

10 Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria (tr. by H. E. Butler), Book II, 
Chapter X and Book III, Chapter IV. 
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determined by the situation giving rise to the occasion for the speech. 
About twenty of the fifty speeches had already been classified by 
Professor O’Neill '' and Professor Brigance.'*? Those remaining were 
classified according to the scheme used in “The Elements of 
Speech.” 

Of the fifty speeches used there were seven legislative and seven 
campaign speeches, two eulogies, six dedication addresses, seven an- 
niversary speeches, four after-dinner speeches, four inaugural ad- 
dresses, five sermons, and eight lectures. The detailed list of speeches 
classified according to the above grouping with title, place of de- 
livery, and publication may be found in the last section of this pub- 
lication. 

2. Selection of elements for analysis. The elements selected for 
analysis, as previously explained, are: sentence length, classification 
of sentences, figures of speech, and introductions and conclusions 
of the speeches. The selection has been made after careful consid- 
eration of many factors. The items selected are all important ele- 
ments of style. Outstanding authorities on speech style bear out 
this conclusion. 

Kinds of sentences, lengths of sentences, and figures of speech 
have been considered by rhetoricians as essential elements of style. 
These elements are important because they aid in securing clearness. 
Aristotle said that the first prerequisite of a good style is clearness: 


. we may therefore assume . . . it as settled that a good style is, first of 
all, clear... . 


He says, further, that clearness is secured by the correct use of 
words, by their correct arrangement and by the embellishment 
through the use of figures of speech. Hope, in discussing the prop- 
erties of good style, emphasizes force and clearness as essential ele- 
ments, and tells us how to secure clearness through arrangement. 
He says, 

. it is obvious that the first property of a good style is its clearness; in the 


expression of thought, clearness depends on . . . the proper construction of 
sentences . . . clearness may be impaired by the excessive length of sen- 


11 O'Neill, J. M., op. cit. 

12 Brigance, William M., op. cit. 

13 O’Neill, J. M., and Weaver, Andrew T., The Elements of Speech, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 

14 Aristotle, Rhetoric (tr. by Lane Cooper), Book III, Chapter II, 185. 
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tences, without any other fault in the construction. The mind is like the 
lungs,—more fatigued by one long breath than by many ordinary ones.'® 


In connection with force, and how to obtain force in style, Mr. 
Hope" discusses the loose and periodic structures. Adams S. Hill ** 
points out that force is one of the chief elements in a good style, and 
tells how force can be obtained through the use of figures. Richard 
Whately considers that clearness is the first requirement of a good 
style. He says, 


. the first requisite of style not only in rhetoric, but in all composition, is 
perspicuity.?® 


This, he says, can be best secured through proper use of sentences. 
The second element of a good style, Whately calls “energy.”’ Whate- 
ly thinks energy can be obtained by the use of figures of speech, and 
the correct use and distribution of loose and periodic sentences. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that sentence length, kinds 
of sentences, and figures of speech affect clearness and force, which 
rhetoricians have considered the first essentials of a good style, there- 
fore are fundamental. 

The analysis of kinds of sentences, lengths of sentences, figures 
of speech, and introductions and conclusions of speeches, while it 
obviously may not account for the total stylistic effect, does give us 
accurate data on some of the most fundamental characteristics of 


speech style. Such an analysis was referred to by Manley when he 
wrote as follows: 


Style is a vital organism and consequently is neither the arithmetical nor the 
algebraic sum of its parts. But in all the sciences of organic life analysis is 
the necessary preliminary and an indispensable aid to the understanding of the 
complete functioning of the organism as a whole. Certainly we shall never 
learn the secrets of style by merely mooning over them or by ejaculating ad- 
miration. Every artist who has ever learned a lesson in technique from his 
predecessors has done so by a more or less incomplete analysis of its elements, 
by focusing attention upon the manner and means by which individual technical 
difficulties were overcome and technical successes achieved.'® 


15 Hope, M., The Princeton Text Book of Rhetoric, New Jersey: John T. 
Robinson, 1859, Book III, 174. 

16 Hope, M., op. cit. 177. 

17 Hill, Adams S., The Principles of Rhetoric, New York: American Book 
Co., 1878, 89. 


18 Whately, Richard, Elements of Rhetoric, New York: Sheldon & Co., 1863, 
300. 


19 Manley, John, op. cit., x—xi. 
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The analysis here used does not cover all possible items. Such 
elements as kinds of words, position of clauses, rhythm patterns, and 
others could have been included. But in a study of this nature, it is 
obviously impracticable to include all possible elements. I have chos- 
en the larger divisions, which seem to me most important, just as 
they seemed to Professor Manley, Professor Rickert, Dr. Borchers, 
and Dr. Barnard. 

3. Tabulation of the data. Each of the fifty speeches in the nine 
groups was read to secure tabulations of data on: 

a. Sentence length. 

b. Classification of sentences. 

c. Figures of speech. | 

d. Introductions and conclusions. 

The data tabulated on sentences as outlined in Chapter I includes 
the following : 

a. The number of sentences and the number of words in each 

speech. 

The procedure followed in tabulating the data on sentences was 
the usual counting technique. 

b. Sentences were classified according to: 

(1) Use. 
(a) Declarative 
(b) Imperative 
(c) Interrogative 
(d) Exclamatory 
(2) Structure. 
(a) Simple 
(b) Complex 
(c) Compound 
(d) Compound-complex 
(3) Artistry. 
(a) Loose 
(b) Periodic . 
(c) Balanced 
e. The date on figures of speech included the enumeration of : 
(1) Metaphor 
(2) Simile 
(3) Personification 
(4) Rhetorical question 
(5) Unclassified figures 
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For this tabulation each speech was read three times. Whenever 
a question arose as to the kind of figure, it was checked to be re- 
turned to later for final decision. 

d. The introduction and conclusion of each speech was studied 
to determine : 


(1) The number of sentences and the number of words in 
each introduction and conclusion. 

(2) The predominant content idea in the introduction. 

(3) The predominant quality of the introduction. 

(4) Predominant rhetorical treatment of the introduction. 
(a) Form of composition. 
(b) Style of composition. 

(5) Type of conclusion. 

(6) Figures of speech in the conclusion. 


4. Statistical treatment of the data. The statistical treatment of 
the data made use of: 

a. Central tendency 
». Variability 
c. Reliability 


— 


d. Relationship 
Both tabular and graphical presentations of the data have been given. 


a. The measure of central tendency which has been used through- 
out the present study is the mean or arithmetic average of the fre- 
quency distributions. Measures of central tendency are measures of 
typical or representative of all the measures in a frequency distri- 
bution. Since in the field of mathematical statistics the mean can be 
shown to be the most probable value of a series of measures, and 
since the mean is popularly known and commonly used, that has 
been the measure of central tendency calculated for the frequency 
distributions of lengths of sentences, both of the entire speeches and 
of the introductions and conclusions of the speeches, as well as for 
the frequency distributions of the various classifications of sentences 
and of figures of speech. 


b. Measures of variability describe the scatter or spread of the 
variability of the separate measures around their measure of central 
tendency. The most commonly used measure of variability is the 
standard deviation or sigma of the frequency distribution, while the 
most general measure of the spread is the range or interval between 
the largest and smallest measures. The range includes 100 per cent 
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of the distribution. In a “normal’’* distribution, the standard de- 
viation or sigma, when measured off above and below the average, 
marks the limits of the middle of 68.26 per cent, or roughly, two- 
thirds of the distribution. 

In the present investigation, both the range and sigma are used 
to describe the spread of the measures about the:mean. The stand- 
ard deviation of the distribution has been calculated, because the 
sigma of the distribution is statistically reliable and is also a neces- 
sary step in the computation of some measure of reliability and of 
some measure of relationship. 

c. The. “true” measure is the average of an infinite number of 
measurements made under precisely the same conditions. In actual 
practice this procedure is impossible. But the amount by which an 
obtained measure varies can be expressed by some reliability mea- 
sure known as errors. 

In the present study, the reliability measure calculated has been 
the probable error. When the reliability of the mean is expressed 
in terms of the probable error, or P.E., of the average, the chances 
are even that the obtained mean does not differ from the true aver- 
age by more than the probable error or the index of the reliability 
of the obtained measure. The P.E. of an obtained mean serves as 
an index of how good an approximation the obtained measure is of 
the true measure. In the present study, probable errors have been 
found for measures of central tendency and measures of relation- 
ship. 

d. Two measures of relationship have been used in the statistical 
treatment of the data. Percentages or proportions have been found 
of the total frequency which any particular frequency is of the total. 
Relations between measures have been given by the reliability of the 
difference between the theasures. This reliability has been expressed 
in terms of the probable error of the difference. It is usually cus- 
tomary to make a quotient of 4, obtained by dividing the difference 
by its probable error, as indicative of complete reliability. This 


* A normal distribution when plotted graphically follows the Gaussian bell- 
shaped curve whose equation is expressed mathematically in the form 
y=3 
in which x and y are the two axis and e is the base of the Naperian system of 
logarithms and is equal to 2.71828. 
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quotient, called the critical ratio, is a measure of the changes in 100, 
1,000, or 10,000 that the obtained difference is the true difference. 
Percentages have been found to indicate the proportion which any 
particular frequency is of the total. 


GENERAL SUMMARY EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The present investigation made an objective, statistical study of 
50 of Woodrow Wilson’s best-known speeches. The results will be 
summarized under the four major headings used in the study, 
namely : 
' A. Sentence length. 

B. Classification of sentences. 

C. Figures of Speech. 

D. Introductions and conclusions. 


SENTENCE LENGTH 

The findings on sentence length are as follows: 

1. The average length of the 4,362 sentences contained in the 
fifty speeches studied is 29.26 words. The mean sentence length for 
the different kinds of speeches does not vary a great deal, with the 
exception of the two extremes: the after-dinner speeches averag- 
ing 34.16 words and the sermons averaging 26.54 words per sentence. 
The critical ratio which gives the index of superiority, is 7.53, which 
indicates a statistically reliable superiority in mean sentence length of 
the after-dinner speech over the sermon. Of the 36 different com- 
parisons of the average sentence length for the nine kinds of speeches, 
only 6 of the critical ratios exceed 4, which signifies complete 
reliability. 

2. There is considerable variability in sentence length in the dif- 
ferent kinds of speeches. In the campaign speeches the sentences 
range in length from 3 to 243 words, while in the eulogies all the 
sentences are less than 100 words in length. In the after-dinner 
speeches in which the standard deviation or measure of spread is 
greatest, slightly more than two-thirds of the sentences vary in 
length from 6.91 to 61.41 words, while in the eulogies in which the 
sigma is smallest, 68.26 per cent of the sentences vary in length from 
11.04 to 47.64 words. 

3. The variation of mean sentence length is much greater with-. 
in each kind of speech than is found in the differences between 
average sentence lengths for the nine kinds of speeches. The small- 
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est mean sentence length is 19.09 words; the largest mean sentence 
length is 45.04 words. Both these means occur in anniversary 
speeches. 

4. Graphs of sentence sequences for separate speeches show a 
rhythmical alternation of long and short sentences. 

5. The mean sentence length in Wilson’s speeches is slightly 
greater than that of the five contemporary speakers. The variation 
in sentence length and the sentence range is greater in Wilson’s 
speeches than in the contemporaries. 

6. The mean length of the sentences in Wilson’s speeches is 
slightly less than the mean length for the ten American and British 
orators studied by Dr. Borchers. No comparison can be made as to 
variability between kinds of speeches or between speeches of the 
same kind. 

7. The mean sentence length in Wilson’s speeches is 29.26 words, 
or 6.28 words greater than the mean of 22.98 words in the thirty- 
five speeches of Phillips’ which were studied by Dr. Barnard. The 
variation between the kinds of speeches and between speeches of 
the same kind is less in Phillips’ than in Wilson’s speeches. The 
sentence range is less in Phillips’ than it is in Wilson’s. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 


Conclusions of kinds of sentences are summarized according to 
(1) use, (2) structure, (3) artistry, and (4) in comparison with 
other studies. 

1. Use. Ninety-two and eight-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber of sentences are declarative; 5.1 per cent are interrogative; 1.6 
per cent and .5 per cent are imperative and exclamatory, respectively. 
A statistically reliable larger percentage of declarative sentences is 
found in the legislative than in the anniversary speeches. The dif- 
ference, 4.2 + 1.1 per cent, between the percentage of interrogative 
sentences used in anniversary speeches and in sermons insures an al- 
most completely reliable differences in favor of the use of interroga- 
tive sentences in the former speeches. There are no exclamatory sen- 
tences in either the legislative or campaign speeches. Imperative 
sentences are found in each kind of speech. Findings on the use of 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory sentences in 
the nine kinds of speeches are representative of the findings for the 
individual speeches. 
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2. Structure. Fifty-nine and two-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber of sentences are complex in structure ; 28.4 are simple; 7.7, com- 
pound-complex; and 4.6 per cent are compound. The largest per 
cent of complex sentences are found in the legislative speeches ; the 
smallest in the inaugural addresses. The difference yields a critical 
ratio of 7.67 which insures a true difference in the use of complex 
sentences in the two kinds of speeches. The difference in the per- 
centages of simple sentences found in the inaugural addresses and 
the after-dinner speeches is large enough to be statistically reliable. 
There is a wider variation in the use of simple, complex, compound, 
and compound-complex sentences between the separate speeches 
in the different groups than between the groups of speeches. The 
greatest variation in the use of simple sentences appears in the an- 
niversary speeches in one of which there are only 3.85 per cent and 
in another 50.00 per cent of simple sentences. The highest percent- 
age use of complex sentences, 84.61 per cent, is found in a dedication 
address and the lowest, 40.51 per cent, occurs in one of the lectures. 
There is little variation between the separate speeches in the use of 
compound or compound-complex sentences. 

3. Artistry. Sixty-two and five-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber of sentences are periodic; 35.9 per cent loose; and 1.6 per cent 
are balanced. The legislative speeches use a statistically reliable larg- 
er percentage of periodic sentences than do the eulogies. Loose sen- 
tences are found most often in the latter and least frequently in the 
former kind of speeches. The difference in use is a true difference. 
There is little variation in the use of the balanced sentence. The 
variation between speeches in the use of loose and periodic sentences 
is the same as was found in the use of simple and complex sentences. 

4. Comparison with other studies. Very little difference was not- 
ed between the percentage of sentences of each kind used by Wilson 
and the percentage used by his contemporaries, with the exception 
of the one speech of Beveridge’s in which he used a great many 
interrogative sentences. The average per cent of sentences in Wil- 
son’s speeches classified according to use, structure, and artistry, is 
very similar to that of the 10 American and British orators studied 
by Dr. Borchers. The difference between Wilson and Phillips in 
the use of kinds of sentences is very marked. Phillips used a much 
greater variety of sentences in his speeches than did Wilson. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 


The following conclusions may be drawn concerning Wilson’s 
use of figures of speech. 

1. The largest number of figures of speech are metaphors, 480, 
or 34.7 per cent, of the total 1,385 figures. Second in frequency is 
the rhetorical question; third most frequently used figure is person- 
ification. Only 2.4 per cent of the total figures are similes. The 
least number of figures are found in campaign and _ legislative 
speeches and the largest number in commemorative addresses, such 
as eulogies and after-dinner speeches. 

2. In the majority of the separate speeches the per cent of meta- 
phors does not differ much from the mean for the entire group of 
speeches. In 29 of the 50 speeches there are no similes. In only 5 
of the 50 speeches are there more than 6 personifications. The 
rhetorical questions are fairly evenly distributed in the separate 
speeches. 

3. Wilson follows rhetorical tradition in using metaphors most 


' and similes least frequently. He also follows tradition in using 


the least number of figures in campaign and legislative speeches and 
the largest number in commemorative speeches. 

4. The proportion and kinds of figures in Wilson’s speeches are 
very similar to that of G. W. Curtis, as shown by Professor Lindsley. 

5. Wilson’s use of the rhetorical question is the exact opposite of 
results found in other similar studies. All other studies show the 
largest per cent of rhetorical questions in legislative, campaign, and 
those speeches in which the orator seeks immediate over-action, and 
the least in commemorative speeches. Wilson reversed this practice. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. In the 50 speeches there are, on an average, 7.76 sentences and 
a range from one to 25 sentences in the introductions; an average 
of 8.12 sentences and a range from one to 27 sentences in the con- 
clusions. The introductions contain, on the average, 8.55 per cent 
and the conclusions, 9.12 per cent of the total number of words in 
the speeches. The mean sentence length of the introductions is less 
than the mean sentence length of the conclusions. Sentences in the 
introductions and conclusions are shorter, on the average, than are 
the sentences in the body of the speech. / 

2. The variation in the average sentence length for the individual 
speeches is less in the introductions than in the conclusions. The 
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range for the former extends from 15 to 87 words; for the latter, 
from 7 to 122 words. 

3. There are about twice as many figures of speech used in 
the conclusions as in the introductions. 

4. Wilson in his introductions refers to the audience and to the 
speaker more often than he does to the subject or to the occasion. 
Wilson’s introductions are predominately philosophical. Wilson uses 
exposition more often than he uses narrations. He uses no argu- 
mentation or description in his introductions. His style is predom- 
inately literal. 

5. In 27 of the 50 speeches, Wilson uses the informal summary 
in his conclusions. The same relation between kinds of figures of 
speech is found in the conclusions as was noted for the entire speech, 
namely, mostly metaphors and few similes. 

6. There is considerable difference between the per cent of the 
number of words in the introductions and conclusions to the total 
length of Wilson’s speeches and the speeches of George W. Curtis, 
and a greater difference between Wilson’s introductions and those 
found in Fosdick’s sermons. There are fewer figures of speech in 
the introductions and conclusions in proportion to their length, than 
in the body of the speech, which is the reverse of the findings of 
Miss Rousseau. 

The analytical work of the dissertation has shown: in spite of 
the variation in the average sentence length of the individual speeches 
and of the kinds of speeches, a marked similarity in the sentence 
length sequence is seen. Long sentences are followed by a sentence 
much shorter in length, then this short sentence is followed by sev- 
eral others each decreasing in length. Thus, the sentences vary in 
length in a more or less rythmical sequence. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


With this investigation serving as a basis, the content of the in- 
dividual speeches could be studied to determine the effect of form on 
thought or vice versa. Many content items can be studied in rela- 
tion to form, such as kinds of argument, position of main verb, po- 
sition of clauses, etc., with respect to sentence length and with respect 
to kinds of sentences. 

It is hoped that the beginnings now made in the field of sta- 
tistical analysis of oral style will be followed by studies of other great 
American and British orators. When there is an accumulation of 
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data on form of composition, then a detailed analysis of cgntent in 
relation to form can be made. 


The following are the speeches which were studied, together with 


the classification, the occasion for delivery and the publisher : 


LEGISLATIVE : 


1. 


“Presenting the Peace Treaty for Ratification,” Address to the Senate of 
the United States, July 10, 1919. From official government publication 
in Mr. Wilson’s files. War and Peace, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, 
vol. I, 537. 


. “For Declaration of War Against Germany,” Address delivered at a joint 


session of the two Houses of Congress, April 2, 1917. From 65th Congress, 
Ist Session, Senate Document No. 5. War and Peace, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1927, vol. I, 6. 


. “National Currency and Banking,” Delivered before Congress June 23, 1913. 


From the official publication in Mr. Wilson’s files. The New Democracy, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 37. 


. “The Tariff,” First Special Address to Congress asking immediate revision 


of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, April 8, 1913. From Congressional Record, 
63rd Congress, Ist Session, vol. 50, 130. 


. “Trusts and Monopolies,” Special Address to Congress, January 20, 1914. 


From original copy corrected in Mr. Wilson’s own hand. The New De- 
mocracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 81. 


. “Methods of Railway Control,” Delivered before a joint Session of both 


Houses of Congress, January 4, 1918. From official Government Publica- 
tions in Mr. Wilson’s file. War and Peace, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1927, vol. I, 150. 


. “Money for the War,” Address delivered at a joint Session of both Houses 


of Congress, May 27, 1918. From official publications in Mr. Wilson’s file. 
War and Peace, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 216. 


CAMPAIGN: 
8. “Address Delivered on Western Tour,” Delivered at Columbus, Ohio, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


September 4, 1919. First address of tour. War and Peace, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 590. 


. “Outlining of the Administration’s Program of Preparedness for National 


Defense,” Address before the Manhattan Club, New York, November 4, 
1915. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 304. 

“The Rights of the Jew,” Address at Carnegie Hall, New York, December 
6, 1911. From “The Congressional Record,” 62nd Congress 2nd Session, 
vol. 48, Appendix 497-498. College and State, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1927, vol. II, 318. 

“Democracy’s Opportunity,” Address at rally of Democratic Clubs of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, June 15, 1911. From Congressional Record, 
62nd Congress, 2nd Session, vol. 48, Appendix, 519. 

“Issues of Freedom,” Address delivered at Banquet of Knife and Fork 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri, May 5, 1911. College and State, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 283. 
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13. “League of Nations,” Speech at Indianapolis, October 12, 1916. From the 
New York “Times,” October 13, 1916. The New Democracy, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 356. 

14. “Princeton Ideals,” Delivered at Princeton Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
December 9, 1902. From the. Princeton Alumni Weekly, December 13, 
1902, vol. III, 199-204. 


Evu.ocy : 

15. “The Heroes of Vera Cruz,” Delivered upon the return of the bodies of 
the nineteen Marines who were killed in the storming of Vera Cruz, April 
1914; services were held at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, May 11, 1914. 
William N. Brigance, Classified Speech Models, New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Co., 1928, 343. 

16. “Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation,” Delivered on the occasion of the 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Robert E. Lee, at the University 
of North Carolina, January 9, 1909. College and State, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1927, vol. II, 64. 


DEDICATION : 

17. “Too Proud to Fight,” Address to Several Thousand Foreign-Born Citi- 
zens, after Naturalization Ceremonies, Philadelphia, May 10, 1915. From 
The White House Files. The New Democracy, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1927, vol. I, 318. 

18. “Abraham Lincoln,” Acceptance of the Lincoln Memorial, Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, September 4, 1916. From Congressional Record, 64th Congress, 
Ist Session, vol. 53, Appendix, 2160. The New Democracy, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 292. 

19. “Rededication of Congress Hall,” Philadelphia, Pa., October 25, 1913. From 
Congressional Record, 63rd Congress, Ist Session, vol. 50, 5809-5810. 
The New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 58. 

20. “Needs of the Red Cross,” Address at the Dedication of the Red Cross 
Building, May 12, 1917. From Official Bulletin. War and Peace, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 32. 

21. “Men Who Think First of Themselves Not True Americans,” Address 
delivered at the unveiling of the statue to the memory of Commodore John 
Harry, Washington, May 16, 1914. From the White House Files. The 
New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 107. 

22. “Men Are Governed by Their Emotions,” Address at the Dedication of 
the Federation of Labor Building, Washington, July 4, 1916. From Con- 
gressional Record, 64th Congress, Ist Session, vol. 53, 12127-12128. The 
New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 222. 


ANNIVERSARY: 


23. “The Meaning of the Declaration of Independence,” Delivered in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, July 4, 1914. J. M. O'Neill, Models of Speech 
Composition, New York: The Century Co., 1926, 544. 

24. “Be Servants of Mankind,” Address delivered at Swarthmore College, 
October 25, 1913. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 54. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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“Hard Tasks Ahead of the Nation,’ Address delivered at Gettysburg 
before G.A.R. and Confederate Veterans, upon occasion of Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Reunion, July 4, 1913. From the White House Files. The New 
Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 41. 

“America Must Become Partners in the Guarantee of a Just Peace,” Me- 
morial Day Address delivered at Arlington, May 30, 1916. From Con- 
gressional Record, 64th Congress, Ist Session, 10298-10299. The New 
Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 191. 

“Americans No Swashbucklers,” Flag Day Address, Washington, June 14, 
1915. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 347. 

“Meaning of the American Flag,’ Address at Flag Day exercises, June 15, 
1914. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 131. 


. “A Day of Noble Memories, A Day of Dedication,” Address to Confed- 


erate Veterans of Washington, July 5, 1917—from “Official Bulletin,” No. 
22, War and Peace, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 54. 


AFTER-DINNER: 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


“These are Days that Search Men’s Hearts,’ Address at Jefferson Day 
Banquet, April 13, 1916. From the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” 
April 5, 1916, vol. 102, 1406. The New Democracy, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1927, vol. II, 140. 

“The American College,” Address at a dinner in honor of the inaugura- 
tion of Ernest Fox Nichols as President of Dartmouth College, Oct. 14, 
1909. J. M. O’Neill, Models of Speech Composition, New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1926, 612. 

“The Puritan,” Speech before the New England Society of New York City, 
December 22, 1900. College and State, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, 
vol. I, 360. 

“High Devotion of the Men of Science,’ Address delivered at the Centen- 
nial Celebration of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, April 6, 1916. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 134. 


INAUGURAL: 


34. 


35. 


“Princeton for the Nation’s Service,’ Inaugural Address as President of 
Princeton University, October 25, 1902. From the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, November 1, 1902, vol. III, No. 6. College and State, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 443. 

“Inaugural Address as Governor of New Jersey,” Delivered January 17, 
1911. From the Journal of the Senate of New Jersey for 1911. College 
and State, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 270. 


. “Second Inaugural Address,” Delivered March 5, 1917. From official gov- 


ernment publication in Mr. Wilson’s files. War and Peace, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 1. 
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SERMON : 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


“The Bible and Progress,” Address in the Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, 
at the tercentenary celebration of the Translation of the Bible into the 
English Language, May 7, 1911. From Congressional Record, 62nd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, vol. 48, Appendix, 499-502. College and State, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 291. 

“Baccalaureate Address,” Last Address at Princeton University June 12, 
1910. From original typed manuscript bearing Mr. Wilson’s own correc- 
tions, at the Library of Princeton University. College and State, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 234. 


. “The Minister and the Individual,” Address before the McCormick Theo- 


logical Seminary at Chicago, November 2, 1909. From the “Proceedings” 
of the Historical Celebration of the Eighteenth Anniversary of the Origin 
of the Seminary. College and State, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, 
vol. II, 178. 

“A New Kind of Church Life,” Address before the Federal Council of 
Churches, Columbus, Ohio, December 10, 1915. From Congressional Rec- 
ord, 64th Congress, Ist Session, vol. 53, 15751-15753. The New Democracy, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 429. 

“Militant Christianity,” Address at Y.M.C.A. Celebration, Pittsburgh, 
October 24, 1914. From the White House Files. The New Democracy, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 199. 


LECTURE: 


43. 


45. 


47. 


“A New Call to Duty,” Commencement Address of the U. S. Military 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., June 2, 1916. Mr. Wilson was attend- 
ing these exercises merely in his official capacity as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy and came with no intention of speaking. But being called 
upon to say a few words before the diplomas were presented, he made this 
short speech. The New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, 
197. 


. “The Training of - Intellect,” Brief informal address at Phi Beta Kappa 


Chapter, Yale University, 1908. J. M. O'Neill, Models of Speech Com- 
position, New York: The Century Co., 1926, 844. 

“The Ideal University,” from Mr. Wilson’s original typed manuscript 
with his pen-and-ink corrections, dated “Princeton University, 6 of July 
1909,” and signed with his autograph. College and State, New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 147. 


. “Law or Personal Power,” Address delivered at the National Democratic 


Club, New York, April 13, 1908. From original typed manuscript with 
Mr. Wilson's corrections, in the Library of Princeton University. College 
and State, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 24. 


“The Preceptorial System,” Address before the Western Association of 
Princeton Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, May 19, 1906. From the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, June 2, 1906, vol. 6, 651-655. College and State, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. I, 491. 
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. “The Lawyer in Politics,’ Address before the Kentucky Bar Association 


at Lexington, Kentucky, July 12, 1911. From Congressional Record, 62nd 
Congress, 2nd Session, vol. 48, Appendix, 498-499. College and State, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. II, 310. 

“Let There Be no Taint of Militarism Among You,” Address at the Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, June 13, 1916. From New York “Times,” June 
14, 1916. The New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, vol. 
II, 200. 


. “The Idea of America Is to Serve Humanity,” Address to the graduating 


class of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, June 5, 1914. From 
the White House Files. The New Democracy, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1927, vol. I, 126. 
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A STUDY OF FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 
| THE MAL-DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
7 SPEECH PERSONALITY 


EL_woop Murray 
University of Denver 


HE direction of this study has been determined by several of the 

new psychological and psychiatric concepts pertaining to per- 
sonality. Consider the following taken from Wheeler and Perkins, in 
their recent Principles of Mental Development:* 
Just as cells and organs develop under the laws of a differentiating, expanding, 
and unitary field of physiological energy, with cells and organs the secondary 
factors, so, emotions and habits develop under laws of a differentiating, ex- 
panding, and unitary behavior-pattern, the personality. . . . At first the 
physiological organism is a simple, relatively undifferentiated structure. Bio- 
logically, it is nondescript. Personality, at first, is the simple, undifferentiat- 
ed, but total behavior-pattern of the individual . . . it, too, in nondescript. 
Phrases like general vitality, disposition to be active or sluggish, and words 
like docile or aggressive, stubborn, phlegmatic, or irritable describe the situation 
accurately and completely. 


Just as accurately is speech behavior, or, in its broader aspects, 
the speech personality, described by similar terms such as timidity, 
shyness, negativeness, poise or lack of poise, directness or indirect- 
ness, aggressiveness, bombast, and many other explanatory expres- 
sions. And if the above concept of personality is to be applied to 
speech behavior, we must envisage the speech performances and the 
speech personality as the result of a long developing and growth 
process according to laws of “a differentiating, expanding, and uni- 
tary behavior-pattern.” An unusual level of speech proficiency, a su- 
perior speech performance, therefore, implies a greater degree of dif- 
ferentiation, a more mature development, and growth, a further 
evolving of control over more and more refined and exact speech 
skills and techniques. 

Woolbert has given an appropriate analysis of speech behavior 
which may well be used as a basis for making this developmental 
view of speech concrete. 


Speech is a unified process, yet it is capable of analysis, like any other unity, 
into a multiplicity of elements, the broadest of which are Thought, Language, 


1 Wheeler, R. H., and Perkins, F. T., Principles of Mental Development, 
Crowell, 1932, 217. 
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Voice, and Action. These four are at once distinct and inseparable; a man 
speaking is a unified thing. Yet his speaking can be viewed and discussed from 
many points of view, and without destroying or annulling the fundamental 
unity of the process.” 


The unfolding, the developing, the maturing speech personality 
shows an increasing differentiation, expansion, and evolving of high- 
er and more and more complex skills more or less simultaneously over 
all four phases of the speech behavior. The greater speakers and 
actors merely possess a command of a larger repertoire of the most 
complex, delicate, and refined controls over their thoughts, language, 
voice and action in the particular speech situations in which they ex- 
cel other individuals. A high development of the phase of Thought 
in speech necessarily involves a greater command over concepts, 
images, factual knowledge and observations, attitudes and purposes. 
Maturity in the use of Language chiefly requires a superior control 
over word selection and combination, organization, articulation and 
phraseology. In the highly developed speech personality there is an 
unusually finely cultivated Voice which involves refined and delicate 
controls over breathing and vocalization, quality, force, time pitch, 
rhythm, melody, vowels, consonants. And there should be a cor- 
respondingly high refinement over Action, which pertains to posture, 
movement, gesture—activity of all the visible parts of the body 
during speech. 

Well aware is every teacher of speech of the large proportion of 
speech personalities wherein one or all four of the phases of the 
speech behavior are either underdeveloped or poorly developed. Both 
among the individuals of the classroom as well as the population at 
large does the situation exist. With this condition in mind it was 
thought that an investigation aiming to reveal some of the causes of 
speech underdevelopment and distortions of development might 
possibly be of some value. Through a detailed study of the speech 
behavior and the case histories of a group of poor speakers it was 
the purpose of the writer to ascertain the sort of events and situa- 
tions in the backgrounds of the individuals which contributed to 
their present lack of speech efficiency. 

The subjects of the study consisted of approximately 125 students 
from five classes of Speech Fundamentals at the University of Den- 
ver. Three of the classes were of the regular run of college stu- 


2 Woolbert, C. H., “Fundamentals of Speech,” Harpers, 1927, 8. 
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dents in attendance during the regular academic year; one class rep- 
resented a more mature group of a summer session, and the other 
class was of adults from the evening division of the university. Of 
this entire group the results of this study are based largely on twenty- 
five speakers at each extreme of speech proficiency; that is, the 
twenty-five best and most highly developed speech personalities as 
compared with the twenty-five poorest or most under-developed 
speakers. 

Data were obtained from five sources; namely, ratings of speech 
performance by the instructor, psychological tests, detailed case his- 
tories, written introspective analyses by the speakers, and written 
reports by the speech clinicians working individually with the speak- 
ers. The ratings of speech performance were limited to a rating 
and description of the following: speech attitudes, poise, and emo- 
tional control, emotional range and responsiveness, vocal flexibility ; 
physical bearing, directness, action and gesture, vocal quality, cor- 
rectness of utterance, and fluency in the given speech situation. 

The psychological tests used were those provided through the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory,’ which gives a measure of the fol- 
lowing four matters of direct import to the speech performance : emo- 
tional stability or neurotic trends, self-sufficiency, introversion-extro- 
version, and dominance-submission. The case histories inquired into 
detail concerning the language and speech background of the speak- 
er’s family, the sort of speech training, experiences, and influences 
undergone by him from infancy and childhood to his present report, 
and an inquiry into the sort of experiences significant to his present 
poise, emotional control, and his adjustment to social situations gen- 
erally. The introspective analysis consisted of assignments in which 
the student was instructed to study his reactions objectively for cer- 
tain specified speech assignments given before the class. In one or 
two of these assignments he was to describe and define his bodily 
reactions and emotional tensions from the time he entered the room 
on the day of the assignment, to the commencement, continuation, 
and completion of his speech, and after finishing the speech. An- 
other assignment was to study his visible speech in a mirror and his 
audible speech in a phonograph record. In both of these written 
assignments the student was instructed to trace back his present re- 


3 Bernreuter, R. H., Personality Inventory, Stanford University Press, 
1932. 
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actions to their inception, and to ascertain the earlier situations that 
built up the present reactions, to bring the inhibited and suppressed 
factors into the open. The more severely maladjusted speakers were 
particularly solicited to be thorough in this mild method of psycho- 
analysis. Data from these reports constitute the main matter of 
this study. The students were instructed to carry the analysis fur- 
ther by “talking out” their problems with the clinicians to whom 
they were especially assigned. The reports on this laboratory work 
by the clinicians formed another source of data used herein. 

The surveys of speech performance permitted a direct appraisal 
of the degree of speech development and maturity of the individ- 
ual and a study of the range and refinement of speech skills possessed 
by him. The personality inventories gave a measure of the speak- 
er’s adjustment to social, and hence, speech situations. They direct- 
ly revealed the sort of attitudes and habits of thinking and feeling 
that underlay his adjustment to speech situations and his speech per- 
sonality in general. The measures of emotional stability, self-suf- 
ficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission indicated 
clues to the sort of experiences in the speaker’s developmental back- 
ground which were of relation to his present speech abilities and 
skills. Furthermore, with these tests and similar standardized psy- 
chological tests the results may be taken as indicators of the sort of 
underlying attitudes and habits of thinking and feeling which are 
contributing to the behavior being studied. The introspective an- 
alyses and clinicians reports directly revealed the events and experi- 
ences contributing to underdevelopment or mal-development of the 
individual’s speaking personalities. 

Although the description and rating of each student’s speech de- 
velopment necessarily had to be made according to the instructor’s 
observations and therefore probably involved a degree of inaccuracy 
because of the subjective element which could not be excluded, the 
results should have a fair amount of validity since they are based on 
the two extremes of speech proficiency found in the entire group of 
125 speakers. There could be no doubt as to the category into 
which the extremes selected fell. From these fifty individuals the 
results were quite definite and clean cut, and it is from them that 
practically all the results are taken and upon which our conclusions 
are based. 

The findings relating to the speakers at the upper extreme of 
speech development may be given relatively briefly and simply. It 
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is scarcely necessary to describe their speech performance at the time 
of the survey or to picture their personalities. In speech attitudes 
they were direct and conversational, and were free of mannerisms 
and “false fronts”; they indicated that they had a content and sub- 
ject matter which they wished to communicate. They had poise and 
emotional control, at the same time exhibited an emotional respon- 
siveness and drive in line with the speech purpose and content. They 
had agreeable voice quality and spoke distinctly, adjusting the volume 
of utterance to the acoustic conditions of the room and the audience. 
At the same time they exhibited a control over posture, movement, 
and gesture that helped the communication process in many ways. 
Their voices and utterance demonstrated a wide flexibility and va- 
riety in quality, pitch, rate, and intensity; their speech was in ac- 
cordance with accepted tenets of correctness and good taste. In all 
aspects of Thought, Language, Voice, and Action, there was a much 
higher development of refined skills and always under a more exact 
and precise control of the speaker. 

Table I gives the differences among the best speakers as com- 
pared with the poorest speakers according to the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory. The better speakers are extraordinarily high in 
self-sufficiency and dominance; they tend to be extroverts, many of 
them markedly so. The poor speakers are just the opposite. They 
are very low in self-sufficiency, very markedly introverted, sometimes 
to a point indicative of pronounced neuroticism, and they tend to be 
very submissive. It will be noticed by the table that all these differ- 
ences between the two groups are definitely statistically significant. 

The sort of attitudes and habits of thinking and feeling which 
had been built into these speakers’ personalities may be illustrated 
by an analysis of the responses made in the personality inventory. 
They may be taken as indicators and signs of the events and situa- 
tions contributing to the speakers present behavior. Those with a 
larger amount of self-sufficiency, and hence, the better speakers, re- 
acted as follows on most of the questions indicative of self-suffic- 
iency: they did not care to be with people a great deal; they were 
willing to take a chance alone in situations of doubtful outcome ; they 
did not think it necessary to get many views from others before mak- 
ing a decision; they usually understood a problem better by study- 
ing it out alone than by discussing it with others; they found read- 
ing more helpful in formulating ideas than conversation ; they usual- 
ly faced their troubles alone without seeking help; they believed that 
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TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF 25 Best SPEAKERS WITH 25 PoorEST SPEAKERS 
ACCORDING TO THE 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 


Best Speakers Poorest Speakers 
Intro- Domi- Intro- Domi- 

Self-  version- nance- Self-  version- nance- 

suffi- Extro- Submis- suffi- Extro- Submis- 

ciency version sion ciency version sion 
87 -66 165 -33 95 -23 
87 -97 165 Kap .... —40 -43 -3 
87 136 19 60 -15 
110 —44 136 -35 85 -23 
115 -100 75 -35 4 —40 
105 -93 125 Wev .... -27 10 
Gam .... 130 -85 135 aor 32 75 -95 
47 -59 105 Sme .... -35 4 -30 
Ada .... -84 65 47 19 -17 
SS ree 15 -10 150 Mal .... -90 14 -25 
Mac .... -75 150 0 43 
-83 115 Der .... -60 5 
Mac .... 47 -77 125 eee -70 20 -30 
110 -97 125 -53 23 -55 
en .... @ -71 120 Hof .... -16 3 -15 
|, 61 -50 75 Hun .... 2i 40 2 
Mer «.... -56 85 Cha i... 13 34 
Gro .... 105 -93 165 -33 3 73 
And 23 90 Ked -53 -35 -17 
Wil 61 —67 75 -10 -5 1 
120 -59 93 85 33 -95 
Wis 105 -10 117 Rup 7 23 -60 
Has .... @ -33 76 0 4 
Mea .... -13 76 -80 75 -25 
-78 133 4 8 0 
Total ... 1856 -1767 2877 Wel .... —554 52 —4o4 

77.4 -69.4 115.8 -21.4 23 -19.0 

Mees .... 222.9 2176 222.8 


Difference between the best and the poorest speakers in self-sufficiency is 
98.8+7.14; the difference in introversion-extroversion is 92.4+5.77; the dif- 
ference in dominance-submission is 134.8+8.14. (Raw scores.) : 


they could become so absorbed in creative work that they would not 
notice a lack of intimate friends; they usually enjoyed spending an 
evening alone; they did not usually prefer to work with others. 

The emotionally stable, or those not showing a trend toward 
neuroticism and introversion,* gave a majority of the following re- 
sponses: they did not worry over possible misfortunes ; their feelings 
were not easily hurt; they did not experience many pleasant and un- 


*Bernreuter reports a correlation of .96 between introversion and neu- 
rotic trends. See manual accompanying the inventory. 
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pleasant moods; their feelings did not alternate between happiness 
and sadness without apparent reason; they did not day-dream fre- 
quently; they could stand criticism without feeling hurt; they did 
not often feel “just miserable”; they did not blush very often; par- 
ticularly useless thoughts did not keep bothering them; they were 
not troubled with feelings of inferiority; they never felt soomeeine 
when they were with other people. 

The speakers who showed a high degree of dominance in their 
traits most frequently showed the following attitudes: they did not 
believe that they lacked self-confidence; they were not troubled with 
shyness; they did not have difficulty in starting conversations with 
strangers ; they would take the responsibility for introducing people 
at parties; they were willing to organize clubs, teams, and other 
groups; they would take the lead in enlivening a dull party; they 
would not keep in the background in social functions; at receptions 
or teas they did not feel reluctant to meet the most important per- 
sons present ; they did not feel self-conscious in volunteering ideas or 
in starting discussions in groups of people. 

A study of the case histories of the two groups plainly showed 
marked advantages in the environment in which the better speakers 
had developed. Although there were now and then exceptions, the 
better speakers came from localities and families of the high cultural 
and social status, they had generally received definite speech training 
either through family influence or courses in school, they usually had 
marked social advantages, but at the same time had been subject to 
a good balance of successes and failures in their experiences. They 
had tended to lead rather well-balanced lives. And, in the main, the 
better speakers had the advantages of a more adequate medical care. 
In short, their superior speech development was the result of a more 
satisfactory inheritance and environment. They had reached a great- 
er maturity as a result of a total situation favorable to the building of 
a‘titudes and habits of thinking and feeling which were healthy and 
conducive to adjustment in their social lives, and hence, poise and 
efficiency in speech situations. 

In determining the events and situations that have contributed to 
the underdevelopment and mal-development of the poor speakers, five 
sets of results will be given. First, will be a description in a general 
way of some of the outward or overt manifestations of their speaking 
as supplied from observations of the instructor and speech clinicians ; 
second, their description will be supplemented by introspective reports 
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by the speakers, of their thoughts, feelings, and physical stresses 
and strains during a typical speech situation. These data will show 
some of the inner and less observable or covert, phenomena asso- 
ciated with fauity speech personality development and performance. 
Third, there will be presented the sort of responses which these 
speakers gave in their answers to the tests in the personality invent- 
ory. These responses were indicative of the attitudes and habits of 
thinking and feeling heid by tne individuals and which are the very 
bases of their personality and speech behavior. Fourth, a summary 
of a number of the main environmental factors significant to the 
speakers’ speech devexopment wil be given. This information will 
be taken from the case histories of the poorer speakers. And fifth, 
there will be presented a collection of the events and situations in 
the developmental background ot the speakers which contributed to 
their present faulty speecn behavior. These data will be taken from 
the written self-analyses of each subject and the reports of discus- 
sions with the speech clinicians. , 

The performances of these poorer speakers at the time of the sur- 
vey probably have their counterparts in beginning speech classes, as 
well as ali other classes, in most all colleges. There was, in short, 
much poor speech, and few well developed speech personalities. Lack 
of adjustment to the speech situation was manifest in many respects. 
Timidity, negativeness, indirectness, stage fright and lack of poise, 
little or no enthusiasm and drive, many sorts of mannerisms and 
compensations, types of poor vocal quality, such as harsh, thin, high 
pitened, breathy, muffled or dull and monotonous voices, jerky and 
hesitant speech, numerous inaccuracies and crudities of utterance, 
were the most common deficiencies noted. Also there was much in- 
adequate directly visible behavior such as stiff and shrinking posture, 
inhibition of action or unpurposive action. All the aspects of Lan- 
guage and Thought frequently showed a lack of control and inade- 
quacy roughly corresponding in the same degree to which the other 
audible and visible behavior was faulty. 

But the most accurate description of the outward speech per- 
formance can do little more than give clues to the turmoil, disorgan- 
ization, stresses and strains going on inside a speaker who is not ad- 
justed to the particular speech situation and who has not developed 
skills adequate to cope with that environment in which he finds him- 
self at the time. The following are typical of the reports from the 
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self-analyses of the poorer speakers as descriptive of their reactions 
in a typical classroom speech assignment : 

Bra., a very conscientious student, was much worried over possible slips 
in waiting for his turn to speak. He would attempt to forget about this in 
listening to the speeches that preceded his, but would only be reminded the 
more forcefully since he imagined that this speaker was doing an excellent 
piece of work. As it became time for him to speak, the tension would in- 
crease and he would become conscious of his breathing and heart action. Upon 
facing the class he was aware only of a white blur of faces, and of a tighten- 
ing up feeling. In attempting to correct this he would go to the opposite 
extreme and become “all loose and nervous.” He would start to speak, con- 
scious that he was speaking too fast but afraid to slow down because he 
“might forget.” He fancied the students were laughing at him, or “perhaps 
at my nervousness.” There seemed to be no place to put his hands. His mouth 
became very dry and his lips felt as if they were “made of wood, were stiff, 
and moved up and down automatically.” He had a tendency to emphasize the 
first word of each phrase, and then his “breath would run low.” 

Set., on starting to speak, “felt a sort of dizzy feeling and much tension,” 
and her face seemed to burn, and she was very sure that she appeared to be 
blushing very vividly. On returning to her seat she had such a “feeling of 
relief that it was almost tiring.” Her body was completely relaxed, and she 
felt as if she had been “running for a long time and a long distance and was 
just recovering from the strain.” 

Before beginning his speech Ben., felt worse than after he had begun. He 
would “feel nervous, my knees shook, and I found myself fingering my tie, 
holding my hands, and nibbling my finger nails. After starting to speak, I 
noticed that some of the expressions on the faces made me feel as if my speech 
were not interesting and my knees and legs began to shake again, my heart 
beat fast, my face felt hot. I perspired freely, my eyes burned, my tongue be- 
came twisted, and I mumbled my words.” 

Blo., felt strange the moment she entered the speech classroom. She wanted 
to run out. Long before her turn to speak, her heart began to beat wildly 
and loudly. Her knees felt weak, her hands felt cold and clammy. “My heart 
feels as if it comes into my throat and is beating until my throat will burst 
.... My eyes feel queer, they feel as if they are drawing up into very small 
points and that the muscles are so contracted that they hurt. When my turn 
.comes to speak my heart gives one big bound. I look at the front and wonder 
if I can ever get up there and I don’t know whether I get to the front imme- 
diately or whether it takes me three or four minutes. My blood pounds 
through my veins. I am afraid that my speaking will get ahead of my 
thoughts and that I will run out of something to say, but I nevertheless can- 
not help racing on. I tend to skip over important materials and then I at- 
tempt to return with the result that everything is jumbled. I sound as if I 
don’t even have any sense and then I stop and have to begin again. During 
the whole process my heart continues to race, my knees are weak and shake, 
my hands become cold and clammy and perspire; sometimes there are vis- 
ceral changes and a nauseated feeling, my tongue feels swollen and large. 


I can’t see anyone when going to sit down, I just feel that I must get there. 
Then I feel exhausted.” 
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For several days preceding his speech Hop., “was in constant fear that 
something would happen. ... Every time I would think about the speech, 
cold chills would run up my spine . . . I had to force myself throughout the 
preparation of the speech. As the day to speak drew closer I seemed to get 
more and more scared. I became more and more nervous as each person 
spoke before me. . . . When I began to speak everything seemed to go blank 
and to go away. My throat wanted to stop up and my words were not clear. 
I ran out of breath every few words. My hands trembled in spite of all I 
could do and the perspiration ran off me something terrible. I wanted to shift 
around all the time because of my weak and shaking knees. One of my hands 
felt out of place and uncomfortable in any place I put it which caused me to 
just keep shifting it all the time. . . . My clothes didn’t fit me right. They 
were too tight or too loose. At one time they would stick to my body; then a 
little later they would feel like they were going to fall off... . When I re- 
turned to my seat I tried to relax. I could hear my heart beating loudly, my 
hands shook, I could not sit still. . . . Yes, I have an aversion to speaking 
in public or to strange people because as I have explained before, I am always 
in fear that something will happen.” 

Wal., said, ““My hands were like two chunks of ice, my face was burning, 
I had that ghastly empty feeling inside, and I felt embarassed and ashamed. 

. My left knee simply refused to remain still and I felt as if everyone 
in the room could see it quivering. Worst of all, to my horror, I could hear 
my own voice quivering; that was the ‘last straw’, because at first I thought 
I could keep the audience in ignorance of my condition, but when I myself 
could hear my voice shaking I gave up hope. The greatest effort I made 
during the performance was to raise my eyes to contact that group of students. 
I really was ashamed of my weakness, and I skipped much of the material 


so as to get it over as quickly as possible. I was afraid I would lose the 
place.” 


As shown in Table I, the least effective speakers tended gener- 
ally to register very definite evidences of maladjustment in their 
responses on the personality inventory. They showed a set of atti- 
tudes and habits of feeling and thinking which indicated a markedly 
inferior mental hygiene and outlook on life in general. The faulty 
speech behavior described in the foregoing analyses were reflections 
of the poor mental hygiene. The fairly direct relation between the 
speakers’ mental hygiene and their speech personalities may well 
be inferred from a study of their reactions to the questions in the 
inventory. 

As pointed out before, the poorest speakers were most likely to 
be very submissive in place of dominant, to be very low in self-suf- 
ficiency, and to. be very high in introversion and neurotic tendency or 
emotional instability. The submissive speakers would give reactions 
as follows: they would not take the lead in organizing clubs, teams, 
or organizations on their own initiative; they kept in the background 
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of social functions; they were troubled with shyness; they had dif- 
ficulty in starting conversations with strangers; they were troubled 
with feelings of inferiority and they lacked self-confidence. The sort 
of attitudes indicating their lack of self-sufficiency were as follows: 
they preferred’ to work with others and associate with others; they 
wished to have help from others and converse with others in making 
decisions that required hurry ; they were not likely to become absorbed 
in creative work so as not to notice a lack of friends; they did not 
wish to face their troubles alone; they usually understood their prob- 
lems better by discussing them with others than by attempting to 
think them out alone; and, they generally wished to be with people 
a great deal. The introverted, emotionally unstable, or neurotically 
inclined often indicated that their feelings were easily hurt; that they 
often felt “just miserable’; that they worried over possible mis- 
fortunes; that they were easily hurt by criticism; that they were 
troubled with shyness and feelings of inferiority; that their feelings 
would alternate between happiness and sadness without apparent 
reason ; that they often felt lonesome when with other people; that 
useless thoughts would keep coming into their minds to bother them, 
and that they day-dreamed frequently. 

The very direct relation of the background and past environment 
of the person to the development of his speech personality is shown 
still more clearly with the poor speakers. A study of their case his- 
tories show that the conditions of childhood and adolescence were not 
favorable in many respects. Although occasionally a good speaker 
would come from what appeared to be a poor environment for speech 
development, generally, it may be said that background that placed 
the growing child’s life under marked stress and strain had a pro- 
nounced bad effect. These speakers did not have the advantage of 
being reared in homes or localities of high social and cultural status ; 
they had received little or no consciously directed speech training in 
their homes; the parents were not trained or effective speakers ; they 
had generally avoided speech courses or none were available in high 
school ; their social lives tended to be meager or lopsided ; their lives 
generally had been less balanced and were more full of disappoint- 
ments because of the fewer privileges and opportunities and a lower 
economic status. Frequently the physical inheritance was less robust. 

Probably of most interest, however, for this study, are certain 
concrete situations and events that occurred in the history of these 
speakers and which were revealed in the self-analyses as factors con- 
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tributing to the faulty attitudes and habits of thinking and feeling 
underlying their inadequate speech behavior. Most of the data that 
follows is taken from comprehensive written self-analyses which the 
poorer speakers were induced to write out: 


Pet., was very timid and had a voice that was breathy, thin, and high 
pitched. She reported that “way back when I was in the first grade, I was in 
front of the class reading ‘I can run’, etc. The teacher was rather deaf and 
asked me to read louder. I didn’t, and with her second request, she gave me 
a sharp slap and I was positively ‘squelched’ before all my little playmates. 
I never afterwards have wanted to make an appearance before classes I at- 
tended... . J Another feature of my childhood was, that I had a sister who had 
infantile paralysis at the age of eighteen months. The disease affected her 
vocal chords and she could never talk plainly. I would not invite my play- 
mates to come over because I was afraid that they would make fun of her. 

Although Cha., had most excellent substance in her talks, she was timid 
and showed much lack of self-confidence and assertiveness. She stated that 
“my first recollections of fear and dread and stage-fright are connected with 
that in which I frequently took part when I was small. I feel now the same 
in speaking before a class. I shook and was desperately afraid I would forget. 

. My formality and stiffness and timidity in speaking may perhaps be 
traced to the fact that I lived in my father’s hotel for many years as a child. 
From the time I was very small I was taught not to be too friendly with the 
guests and to keep to myself. . . . Then, too, there was no unity in our family 
life. Each of us had his meal when he felt like it and then went off immediately 
to do something else. The whole family never sat down to a meal together. 
We didn’t go places like most families do. . . . My mother died when I was 
three years of age and I was reared by a stern, undemonstrative aunt who 
never displayed any affection for anyone regardless of how much she really 
might think of him. She was subject to fits of moodiness which, as a child, I 
could not understand. I never knew just what I had done that had offended 
her. Consequently, I felt miserable and crept off to the farthest corner. .. . 
My father and aunt did not get along well together. I felt continually the 
hostility and friction between the two. This increased as I grew older. .. . 
I craved and still crave genuine love and affection. .. . I wanted a mother to 
love me. . . . Many a time did I envy my schoolmates the affection their 
parents gave them. . . . I dreamed dreams and read books and played the 
piano. . . . My father did not seem to care for me and it seemed to be no 
concern of his whether I had those things which are necessary ... there 
was no one to whom I could go with my troubles and pour out my soul. I 
have kept these things locked inside me until sometimes I have felt I could 


not stand to have them there. . . . For the last years (while in college) I 
have been sent to help another aunt and to care for her invalid daughter and 
assist with the house. . . . It has been exceedingly hard to forego all my 


plans and give up all my time upon the demand of the very domineering aunt. 
Only by submitting completely to her dominance could I get along with her 
at all... . But in the process something within me has been killed and I have 
lost the vigor, assertiveness and force I should have. . . . For throughout the 
four years I had hoped to be rich and full, I have seen myself become more 
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and more the very thing I did not want to be, a withdrawn, unsociable, unad- 
justed creature.” 

Pat’s voice was harsh and he had an egotistical attitude. He stated that 
“my period of introversion started, I believe, when an eighth grade school 
teacher embarrassed me unmercifully before a large class by reprimanding me 
for cleaning my fingernails. Although this occurred over ten years ago I remem- 
ber it as if it were yesterday. Another incident I remember, helped make 
matters worse. I was in a high school debate and the side I was on lost. The 
teacher told the whole class that the reason our team lost was due to my poor 
speaking. Since then I have had a terrible aversion to speech.” 

Del., says concerning his shyness and feeling of bashfulness: “At the age 
of ten years the children at school would tease me about attending the near-by 
Sunday school which my father threw himself into building up. At this time 
the children were just beginning to find out about sex, and at recess would 
sit around and tell smutty stories. When I would join the group, the stories 
would cease, and someone would say, ‘Be quiet, here comes the Sunday school 
boy.’ The rest of the hour would be spent teasing me until I went off by my- 
self. . . . I covered up my humiliation by making wise-cracks.” 

Don., was an only child who as a youngster had mingled with older people 
far more than “I ever saw children of my own age. Consequently I developed 
a terrible shyness when it was necessary to be separated from my mother’s 
companionship. The first day of school our mothers took all of us to our first 
teacher, but my mother was the only parent compelled to return with her 
youngster in the afternoon. The first recess when all other children played 
together and I stood around alone, will stay in my memory with a hurt always, 
I believe. To this day I have to steel myself to go to any social gathering 
where I don’t have a strong and sure sense of ‘belonging.’ . . . I like to go 
to church, but I hated Sunday school. I would sit down on the little red 
chair in the circle quite docile, look furtively at the child to my right, then 
at the child at my left, and end by running to hide my face in my mother’s 
lap. In desperation my mother took me out of Sunday school and I didn’t go 
again for several years.” 

Put’s., speech was almost inaudible. “My mother and sister have always 
answered questions addressed to me for me. When I go out socially with 
either or both they are the ones who talk, not I. At home they talk, because 
they are both teachers interested in talking over their problems. I just think 
about something else and do not enter in. Then when I go out by myself, I 
find it very difficult to think of things to say. . . . I dislike to recite be- 
cause the teacher can never hear me and I have to repeat about three times 
what I have to say, and when I finally get it to him, it has lost its meaning.” 


If space permitted, a list of experiences favorable to the de- 
velopment of the speech personality as found in the histories of the 
better speakers could easily have been presented. From these re- 
ports, it was surprising to notice the number of times students had 
been helped to better adjustments and development by the wise 
guidance and encouragement of parents, teachers and friends. Par- 
ticularly important was the role of well administered speech training 
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and participation in speech experiences in helping the person to the 
development of poise and emotional control, and self-confidence, as 
part and parcel of his increased speech effectiveness. 

In summary, as far as the data of this study are concerned, the 
chief conclusion that appears to be permissible is that speech pro- 
ficiency is a result of a long educational growth process, involving a 
gradual unfolding, differentiation, and refinement of skills in which 
the following are important factors: 

1. The adjustment of the speaker to speech situations, his atti- 
tudes and habits of thinking and feeling are paramount in determin- 
ing the sort of speech personality he possesses. 

2. The attitudes and habits of thinking and feeling characterizing 
a person’s adjustment to speech situations are directly the outgrowth 
of the social, emotional, and speech experiences and influences he had 
undergone in his past history. 

3. The development of refined speech skills as related to all as- 
pects of the speech personality and behavior are both directly and in- 
directly influenced by the conditions under which the person has 
lived throughout his life. 

4. A primary concern for the attainment of speech proficiency 
is the control of the environment of the maturing individual within 
limits of concern to his mental hygiene and adjustment. Necessarily, 
there is the implication that this environmental control demands that 
the person be subjected to properly directed speech training and ex- 
periences all the way from pre-school and kindergarten through the 
more advanced divisions of our institutions of learning. 

5. The concept of Adler that recognition and approval is a main 
determining factor in the development of the personality (individual 
psychology) ° appears especially applicable to speech behavior. The 
large number of cases in the present study wherein the child appeared 
as a failure in speech situations and in.unfavorable light in other 
social situations, particularly before groups or individuals whose 
recognition he especially desired, shows the great importance of per- 
mitting him to have adequate opportunities for gaining such group or 
individual approval. Properly directed speech training affords these 
opportunities in a most direct and intense way. 


5 Adler, Alfred, Understanding Human Behavior, New York: Greenburg, 
1927 ; also, Kunkel, Fritz, Let’s Be Normal, New York: Ives Washburn, 1936. 
Note: The administering of speech projects to bring personality integration is 
described in the author’s The Speech Personality, vol. I. The Integration of 
the Speaker: Grosser Speech Skills, published by Lippincott Co., Chicago, 1937. 
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A SIMPLE MEANS OF STUDYING THE RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CURRENT AND 
FLASH IN A GLOW-LAMP STROBOSCOPE 


PAUL MOORE 
School of Speech, Northwestern University 


NE of the most consistent and baffling problems in laryngeal re- 
C) search is the function of the vocal lips in the production of 
sound. The recent application of flashing-tube stroboscopy to that 
and other vibration problems has stimulated interest in such appara- 
tus and techniques. 

The results of any study using an intermittent light source de- 
pend in the final analysis on the functioning of that source. There- 
fore it is necessary that all its characteristics be known. To date 
experimenters have been content with information on the ignition 
and extinction voltages and variations in current supply shown by 
meter and oscillograph readings. However, for precise work it is 
necessary to know also the relationship between the stimulating cur- 
rent and lamp glow; that is, the ignition point in each cycle, the 
duration of the glow, and its extinction point. Without this infor- 
mation inferences only can be made concerning the stroboscopic 
images produced. 

This behavior may easily be shown by attaching a string oscillo- 
graph unit or electro-magnetic phoneloscope in parallel with the glow- 
lamp and then directing the beam from that lamp onto the vibrating 
mirror of the unit. The light from the small moving mirror may be 
viewed in the ordinary way by reflecting it from a revolving several- 
sided mirror, or it may be photographed on a moving film. The 
current to the oscillograph or phoneloscope causes the mirror to 
oscillate in the usual manner so that a constant light played on it 
would produce an ordinary wave image, as “A” in Figure 1. How- 
ever, when the flashing light is used instead, the “curve” is visible 
only when the light glows, thus showing the relation of the glow to 
the current. Curves “B’” and “C” represent two possible resulting 
images. 

As an additional aid, it has been found helpful to attach a second 
oscillograph, or phoneloscope unit, parallel to the first and to supply 
it with a constant light. With the two mirrors synchronized and the 
form of the wave constantly present from the second unit, it is pos- 
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sible to compare the intermittent curve from the first at all times with 
the constant one from the second. This additional unit is particularly 
useful when the wave form is complex and shifting in successive 
periods, as with vocalized sound. 

Another method which may be used for a quick, though less ac- 
curate, check on the light behavior is to send the flashing light 
through lenses directly on to the revolving mirror, or film, simultane- 
ously with the constant, oscillating light spot from the unit. This 
set-up requires less rearrangement of apparatus, which is advantag- 
eous when the oscillograph unit or phoneloscope is being used in its 
customary way with other work. [Illustration “D” in Figure 1 rep- 
resents a typical image with this technique. ' 

These procedures have been used in connection with some strobo- 
laryngoscopic experiments being conducted in the School of Speech 
laboratories of Northwestern University. 
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SYLLABIC RATE: A NEW CONCEPT IN THE 
STUDY OF SPEECH RATE VARIATION 


JACK C. COTTON 
Phonetics Laboratories, Ohio State University 


PEECH rate determinations which are made by timing a speech 
S and calculating the average number of words spoken per minute, 
although useful for some purposes, are practically worthless in any 
scientific speech study. They are of comparatively little value to the 
speech teacher. For example, if a very rapid speaker is asked to low- 
er his rate to a certain value, he can, and probably will secure the re- 
sult by throwing in pauses here and there without noticeably lower- 
ing his articulatory rate elsewhere. Although his average speech rate 
has been lowered, the net result has been the development of.a dis- 
agreeable jerkiness. 

The need for some method of measuring and describing speech 
rate variation has led to a progressive reduction in the time interval 
over which the rate is determined. Ewbank’ used intervals of fifteen 
seconds. Lumley? recorded radio speeches together with a bell tone 
at four second intervals. The words and syllables spoken in each 
four second interval were counted and the speech rate in words per 
minute and in syllables per minute calculated for these intervals. 

Such determinations as these, although a step in the right direc- 
tion, still yield average speech rates and are subject to the same limi- 
tations as are rates determined over longer intervals. Obviously, a 
large amount of articulatory rate variation can occur in four seconds. 

In the final analysis, there should be as many rate determinations 
as there are syllables, since successive syllables are often spoken at 
widely differing rates. If the duration of each syllable in a speech 
is measured, a graph may be drawn which indicates the speech rate 
variation from syllable to syllable. The ordinary method of plotting 
pitch changes in speech is entirely analogous. One measures the 
length of each individual sound wave on an oscillogram, and knowing 
the oscillograph film speed, calculates the corresponding voice fre- 
quency in cycles per second. Similarly, by measuring the distance 


1 Ewbank, H. L., “Studies in the Techniques of Radio Speech,” Q.J.S., 
XVIII (1932), 560-71. 

2Lumley, F. H., “Rates of Speech in Radio Speaking,” Q.J.S., XIX 
(1933), 393-403. 
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between the beginnings of successive syllables on an oscillogram or 
kymograph trace, it is possible to determine the corresponding speech 
rate. 

Actually, the procedure is not quite so simple as it may appear at 
first glance. The chief difficulty lies in demarcating the boundaries 
of the individual syllables. Should a given consonant be considered 
a part of the preceding or of the following syllable? In two adja- 
cent syllables where the voicing continues from one to the other, what 
point shall be taken as the dividing line between syllables? These 
questions and others concerning the syllabic nature of speech have 
already caused much heated discussion which we do not care to 
prolong at this point. Yet, if we are willing to accept the ordinary 
interpretation of the syllable with certain conventions as to its delim- 
itation, and acknowledge the possibility of minor errors, we can 
obtain rate analyses based on the syllabic articulation time which 
should prove very useful in speech research and pedagogy. 

Speech rate analysis from oscillograms is beset with a number of 
difficulties. The work is rather painstaking besides being unavailable 
to many who might wish to study speech rate variation. Further- 
more, results obtained from measurements on oscillograms are often 
open to question, not only because of the points mentioned above, but 
also because our conceptions of syllabication are largely a matter of 
our auditory and our kinaesthetic sensations during speech. Unfor- 
tunately, much of this subjective data has no recognizable counter- 
part in the objective record offered by the oscillogram. Since early 
last year we have used another and much simpler method for mak- 
ing rate analyses of recorded speech. This method depends upon a 
subjective judgment as to the location of individual syllables. A 
motor-driven kymograph, a telegraph key, an electric recording de- 
vice for marking the smoked kymograph drum, and a phonograph 
are the only instruments necessary. 

The recorded speech to be analysed is first transcribed from the 
record and broken into units of five, ten, or more words, depending 
upon the difficulty of the material and the experience of the oper- 
ator. The phonograph is adjusted to approximately half speed and 
its speed of rotation accurately determined. The operator then pro- 
ceeds to play the first unit of the speech at the reduced speed, lis- 
tening carefully and imitating the phrasing of the syllables with his 
own voice. As he speaks each syllable he taps the telegraph key. This 
practice is continued until he can imitate the phrasing accurately, 
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whereupon he starts the kymograph and phonograph together and 
records the key taps. We regularly make three such records of each 
unit before proceeding to the next. This procedure, in addition to 
that of playing the record at half speed, reduces the error to a mini- 
mum. 

It is interesting to note that the natural tendency in tapping out 
syllables while speaking is to tap with the beginning of the vowel 
element in the syllable. Hence, if two syllables are separated by one 
or more consonants, the time taken for the articulation of these con- 
sonants will be included in the time of the first syllable. Whether 
or not this observation has any particular significance in our sub- 
jective interpretation of the syllable, it is a fact which should be 
considered in a study of rate variation analyses made by this method. 

Knowing the phonograph and kymograph velocities, the length 
of time between successive marks on the kymograph drum may be 
calculated in fractions of a minute. The reciprocals of these frac- 
tions are the desired syllabic rates for the corresponding syllables, 
expressed in syllables per minute. 

In Fig. 1 we see'a speech rate analysis of a small portion of Ham- 
let’s Soliloquy as spoken by John Barrymore (Victor record No. 
6827A-43, 632). This analysis was made by the method just 
described. 

It will be noticed in this analysis that the speech rate is express- 
ed in words per minute although the rates were determined from 
measurements on individual syllables. To convert values expressed 
in syllables per minute into words per minute we simply multiply the 
syllable-per-minute value by %, since rather extensive counts of 
words and syllables in a number of speeches showed a word-syllable 
ratio of about %. 

In reality, there is no particular advantage to be gained by ex- 
pressing syllabic rates in “words per minute” rather than in “syllables 
per minute,” aside from the greater familiarity of the former term. 
In fact, as Dr. G. Oscar Russell has pointed out to the writer, the 
very familiarity of the term, “words per minute,” may be a disad- 
vantage. It is firmly associated in everyone’s mind with a figure 
expressing an average speech rate. 

Of course, the same objection might be urged against the term 
“speech rate.” We are inclined to believe that both systems of rep- 
resentation have certain advantages in the expression of syllabic 
rates. Average speech rate will probably always be expressed in 
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words per minute, so that if our syllabic rates are similarly stated, 
comparisons may be more easily made. We must caution the read- 
er again, however, that this is a new and different use of the ex- 
pression “words per minute.” This is evident when we consider that 
one syllable may have a syllabic rate of 450 w.p.m., and the next 50 
w.p.m., or less. 

In graphs such as the one illustrated the syllabic speech rate 
plotted on any one ot the vertical lines is determined trom the articu- 
lation time of the syllable to the left of that line. This includes the 

time taken for any consonants or pauses following the vowel element 
- of that syllable. For example, if measurements from the kymograph 
record show that a syllable is a fifth ot a second long, we know im- 
mediately that five times sixty, or three hundred syllables could be 
spoken at this rate in one minute. Three hundred syllabies wouid 
make two hundred average words. Hence, the syllabic rate at that 
point would be 300 s.p.m., or 200 w.p.m. 

These syllabic speech rates are plotted on a logarithmic scale 
purely as a matter of convenience. By using mimeographed sheets 
designed in this way we are able to transfer measurements directly 
from the kymograpn records to the sheets with dividers, without the 
necessity for any calculations. One point of the dividers is placed at 
the upper end of a vertical line. The other point then indicates a 
syllabic rate whose value may be read off the scale at the side. 

It is a simple matter to design stencils for printing such sheets. 
Let N represent the number of revolutions per minute of the phono- 
graph turntable (set at approximately half speed); V, the linear 
velocity of the kymograph drum in centimeters per second; S, the 
length in centimeters (as measured on the kymograph record) of a 
syllable spoken at the syllabic rate R. If it is desired to express R 
in s.p.m., A=1; if in w.p.m., A=%. P, the number of revolutions 
per minute used in recording the record, is usually 78 or 33-% r.p.m. 
Then, 


NR 
As many values of S are calculated as are required for the syllabic 
rate scale. These values are then used for locating points along the 
vertical line at the side, all measurements being taken downward 
from the upper end of that line. It may be necessary to adjust the 
kymograph speed, thus varying: the value of V, in order that the 
mimeographed sheets will accommodate the range of values desired. 
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Our purpose in this paper has been to introduce this method of 
speech rate analysis, rather than to discuss any particular analyses in 
detail. It may be worthwhile, however, to point out a few interest- 
ing features to be seen in this analysis of Barrymore’s speech. 

Rates above 300 w.p.m. are used five times in the twenty-three 
syllabic rate determinations shown in Fig. 1. Rates as high as 450 
w.p.m. were found in several instances (not shown on this graph). 
These high rates are usually associated with unstressed syllables as 
in the first two words of “What a rogue—,” and the first three words 
of “Is is not monstrous—,” and “but in a fiction.” 

The four deep dips in the speech rate graph indicate pauses which 
divide this portion of the speech into four major units. The deepest 
dip indicates a pause after a completed sentence. It is convenient to 
have pauses indicated in terms of syllabic rate so that all the data 
may be plotted on the same graph, but their interpretation in terms 
of speech rate may be a bit confusing at first. According to the 
convention of our method the silence of the pause is considered a 
part of the preceding syllable. Thus, the time taken for the spoken 
syllable and the following pause determines a syllabic rate in the 
normal way. If desired, the duration of a pause or syllable may be 
determined by multiplying the speech rate, expressed in w.p.m., by 
34 (to convert into s.p.m.), and then dividing 60 (seconds) by the 
product. For the longest pause shown in Fig. 1, this value is found 
to be 1.54 seconds. It should be remembered, however, that part 
of this time is occupied by the syllable “I,” the remainder being 
silence. It is possible to determine what part of the 1.54 seconds 
was occupied by voice and what part by silence, but this complicates 
the procedure and for most purposes is unnecessary. 

The outstanding feature of Barrymore’s rendition of this selec- 
tion is the wide range of speech rates used and the rather uniform 
distribution of rates throughout this range. This is in marked con- 
trast to results ordinarily obtained from untrained students. The 
percentage of the total number of syllabic rates which fall within cer- 
tain speech rate limits for the Barrymore record are as follows, ex- : 
pressed in w.p.m.; 300 and above, 15%; 200-299, 20% ; 150-199, 
14% ; 100-149, 24% ; 60-99, 8% ; 40-59, 7% ; 25-39, 10% ; lower, 
2%. 

The highest syllabic rate measured was 450 w.p.m; the lowest, 
11 w.p.m. The average speech rate for the portion analyzed was 
86 w.p.m. The average speech rate, omitting pauses (places where 
actual silence occurred), was 191.2 w.p.m. 
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Fic. 1. Syllabic rate analysis of a portion of Hamlet’s Soliloquy as spoken 
by John Barrymore. The point at which the heavy irregular line cuts any 
vertical line indicates the syllabic rate for syllable written to the left of that 
vertical line. This rate is determined from the length of that syllable as it 
was spoken on the record being analysed. 
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A ROENTGENOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE 
MECHANICS OF RESPIRATION 


PRELIMINARY REPORT* 


H. H. BLOOMER 
University of Michigan 


OR the most part descriptions of the mechanics of respiration are 

vague both in concept and in terminology. In the hope of clarify- 
ing our own concept and providing a sound basis for an evaluation of 
the theories of controlled breathing, a detailed examination of the 
movements contributing to volumetric changes was undertaken. 
Roerntgenographic studies were chosen as the medium of observation 
since they provide objective records of measurable accuracy, and a 
technique of examination not hitherto employed. The data for the dis- 
cussion which follows have been gathered from an analysis of antero- 
posterior and lateral film studies of the thorax in maximum inspira- 
tion and maximum expiration. 


The bony thoracic cage: 


The technique of measurement of the extent of costal movement 
is a modification of that suggested by Fray.’ The degree of costal 
mobility is measurable by the change in amplitude of the costoverte- 
bral angle during respiration. The sides of this angle are formed by 
the axis of the vertebral column and the axis of the rib. By the use 
of a limb protractor it is possible to determine with considerable 
accuracy the change in angulation taking place between the extremes 
of inspiration and expiration. This angle variation further indicates 
the relationship of the lateral expansion and contraction of the 
thorax to the accompanying rib movement. 

It has been said that the first ribs do not move during quiet res- 
piration.” In a series of film records of normal individuals the varia- 


*From a study submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Speech and General 
Linguistics, and the Department of Roentgenology. The University of Mich- 
igan, May 1935. | 

1 Fray, Walter, “A Roentgenological Study of Pulmonary Ventilation,” 
American Journal of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy, XXXIII (1935), 
179-190. 

?Gray, Henry, Anatomy (22d ed.), Philadelphia and New York: Lea and 
Febiger, 1930, 406. 
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tion in angulation of the first rib pair indicates that these ribs are 
elevated and everted even during quiet respiration. During maximum 
respiratory effort the first ribs undergo extensive displacement. Angle 
measurements in ten cases show an average excursion of twenty de- 
grees. Analysis of this excursion also reveals that there is not only a 
considerable movement of these ribs about a horizontal axis (that is, 
such that the anterior portion of the ribs describes an arc whose 
radius centers at the points of articulation with the vertebral col- 
umn), but also that the lateral borders are elevated, demonstrating 
thereby a movement of the same character as succeeding ribs. 
(Wenkebach* has noted that in some instances the first rib pair is 
elevated to an almost horizontal position during full respiration. ) 
This suggests that Keith’st conception of a “thoracic operculum” 
formed by the union of the first ribs and the manubrium sterni is not 
wholly accurate. 

By this technique of record and measurement certain other con- 
cepts of costal movement were found to be incorrect. Comparison 
of the costovertebral angle change in ten normal cases demonstrates 
that on the average the second, and in the majority either the second 
or the third ribs show the greatest degree of excursion during maxi- 
mum respiratory effort, and that there is a gradual diminution of 
angle change from this level downward through the twelfth ribs. 
(MacLeod in discussing the undulatory movement of the ribs says, 
“The movement of each rib from above downward succeeds and ex- 
ceeds that of the rib just above.” *) An assumption that the greatest 
degree of mobility is a characteristic of the long ribs of the. lower 
costal series therefore becomes untenable. However, the arc des- 
cribed by the movement of a long rib with a lesser costovertebral- 
angle-variation may be larger than that of a short rib with greater 
variation in angle because of the greater radius. It is probably the 
latter fact which afforded the basis for MacLeod’s statement that 
“the ribs, together with the sternal connections move through pro- 
gressively increasing arches, and each lower rib tends to over-ride the 
rib just above.’”’* However, by comparison of the position of the 


3 Wenkebach, K. F., “Ueber Pathologische lungs-und Thoraxformen,” 
Wiener Archiv fur Innere Medizin, I-II (1920-21), 12-13. 

* Keith, Arthur, “The Mechanism of Respiration in Man,” Further Ad- 
vances in Physiology, London: E. Arnold, 1909, 196-198. 

5 MacLeod, J. J. R., Physiology in Modern Medicine (7th ed.), St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby, 1935, 337. 

6 Tbhid., 336. 
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axillary borders of the lung fields, as presented in frontal projections 
of the thorax in inspiration and in expiration, the actual disparity of 
these boundaries in the conical upper costal region is as great, and in 
many instances greater, than in the region of the lower ribs. The 
greater angle variation of the short ribs more than compensated for 
the greater length of the lower ribs. 

In an interpretation of the movement of the upper costal series 
(second to fifth rib pairs) the displacement of the sternum during 
respiration is significant. By roentgenographic studies the sternum is 
shown to undergo a definite upward and forward movement with in- 
spiration, substantiating further the above description of the move- 
ment of these ribs. This confirms the statement of Keith’ that there 
is no such thing as a “bucket-handle movement” of the upper ribs. 
(Hoover and others have used this term as descriptive of costal 
movement in the upper thorax.) Obviously, if these ribs were moved 
in the fashion of a bucket-handle there would be no anteroposterior 
displacement of the sternum. In this connection further, the longi- 
tudinal plane of the sternum remains at virtually the same angle with 
the verticai axis of the thorax at the extremes of inspiration and ex- 
piration, an added proof that the degree of costal movement does not 
increase in the direction of the longer ribs.* 

This method of investigation has also provided information which 
alters former concepts of the role of the twelfth ribs during respira- 
tory movements. Although it has been generally agreed *’* that 
the twelfth ribs are either fixed, or actually descend during inspira- 
tion, our film records demonstrate that in every case the twelfth ribs 
showed a movement similar to that of the other ribs although the 
amplitude of angle variation was smaller. 


7 Further Advances in Physiology, 205. 

® MacLeod, loc. cit. 

® Briscoe, Charlton, “Lumleian Lectures,” Lancet 1 (5404), (1935), 637-42. 

10 Gray’s Anatomy, 405. 

11 Keith, Further Advances in Physiology, 202. 

12 Landois, L.-Stirling, W., A Manual of Human a (3rd Ameri- 
can trans. from 6th German ed.), Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son, and Co., 
1889, I, 240. 

13 MacLeod, Physiology in Modern Medicine, 337. 

14 Starling, Ernest H., Principles of Human Physiology (6th ed.), London: 
J. & A. Churchill, 1933, 901. 
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The muscular elements of the thoracic cage: 


From such observations of costal movement it is possible to draw 
certain inferences regarding the muscular activity that produced these 
changes. The movement of the first and second rib pairs during 
normal respiration and their extensive movement during maximum 
respiration have been noted above. Since the only groups of muscles 
that can cause the rotation in elevation described are the scaleni, we 
must conclude that their activity in this role is an important part of 
their function. By this action the scaleni contribute to the expansion 
of the apical portion of the lungs. (Hoover, among others, has re- 
garded the function of the scaleni as being solely “to form a point of 
fixation in the first ribs from which the second, third and fourth 
ribs are elevated.” 1°) 

The question of the action of the intercostal muscles is answered 
in some degree by observations of patients in whom intercostal neu- 
rectomy has been employed in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis.'° Definition of cause and effect in these instances may be compli- 
cated by the section and consequent disfunction of the levatores cos- 
tarum, serratus posticus superior, and the scaleni. However, com- 
parative inspiration-expiration films of the thorax made before and 
after operation show that the costal movement on the affected side is 
significantly reduced. Inasmuch as the reduction in costal move- 
ment is found to be identical with the intercostal muscles paralyzed 
(that is, if the first through the eighth intercostal muscles are par- 
alyzed, there is a reduction in movement of the second through the 
ninth ribs) it may be logically assumed ¢hat the intercostal muscles 
play a part in the elevation and depression of the ribs. No infor- 
mation as to the antagonism usually assumed to exist between the 
internal and external intercostals has been obtained in this study. 

It has already been. noted that the twelfth ribs move upward 
during inspiration and downward during expiration. Since the 
quadratus lumborum is the largest muscle which can conceivably 
bring about the downward shift of these ribs, we may conclude that 
it acts not as an inspiratory muscle, but rather as an expiratory 


15 Hoover, C. F., “Diagnostic Signs from the Scaleni, Intercostal Muscles 
and the Diaphragm in Lung Ventilation,” Archives of Internal Medicine, XX 
(1917), 701-15. 

16 Alexander, John, “Multiple Intercostal Neurectomy for Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,” American Review of Tuberculosis, XX (1929), 637-84. 
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muscle. By reason of the direction of pull exerted by the serratus 
posticus inferior one may conclude that it assists in this action. Since 
the twelfth ribs form points of attachment for the posterior portion 
of the diaphragm, it may be concluded further that the quadratus 
lumborum can assist in the downward movement of the diaphragm 
during inspiration only insofar as it may act in tonus to resist the 
pull of the posterolateral portion of the diaphragm on the twelfth 
ribs. 


The diaphragm: 


The factors discussed above are those contributing to the antero- 
posterior and lateral expansion of the thorax during respiration. 
The major increase in the vertical diameter is brought about through 
the contraction of the diaphragm. This muscle has been widely dis- 
cussed in its relationship to breath control as a significant factor in 
voice production. The current confusion in descriptions of its 
form and movement is unfortunate. 

The term “dome” as used to describe the form of the diaphragm 
is permissible only when applied to the hemidiaphragm. The con- 
tour of the diaphragm as seen in frontal roentgenographic pro- 
jections of the thorax does not form a simple curve, but is marked by 
a median depression which traverses it from before backward, divid- 
ing the diaphragm therefore into the hemidiaphragms, or right and 
left domes, of unequal height. The apex of the right hemidiaphragm 
ordinarily stands somewhat higher than the left, the usual differ- 
ence being about one or two centimeters. 

With the contraction of the diaphragm the radius of curvature 
of each dome is perceptibly increased, accentuated by the associated 
increase in the transverse and anteroposterior diameters of the 
thorax during inspiration. The contraction of the diaphragm in 
deep inspiration may not result in the degree of flattening that is 
supposed to accompany this movement. Rarely, if ever, can it be 
demonstrated that the phenomenon of “flattening” is the most sig- 
nificant factor in the increase in pulmonary volume contributed by 
diaphragmatic contraction. The downward and forward excursion 
of the major portion of the diaphragm in contraction reduces the 
difference between the two domes and the median depression. The 
hemidiaphragms are still distinguishable at the maximum of deep 
inspiration. 

The principal increase in the vertical diameter is to be found in 
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the posterior thorax associated with the greater forward and down- 
ward contraction of that portion of each hemidiaphragm. Hitzen- 
berger!’ has noted cases in which the frontal roentgenogram of the 
thorax showed an apparent upward movement of the entire dia- 
phragm upon inspiration whereas the lateral view demonstrated an 
extensive downward movement of the posterior portion of the dia- 
phragmatic shadow. This condition is easily explained as an eleva- 
tion of the small sternal portion of the diaphragm with respiration 
of a pronounced costal type. This explanation may also apply in 
cases in which the excursion of the hemidiaphragms is small as seen 
in the frontal projection of the thorax. The suspension of the liver 
may permit in some instances only a restricted movement of the 
anterior portion of the diaphragm. Because of this complex phrenic 
component it was.necessary to include lateral projection of the thorax 
in all calculations of thoracic volume, and especially in any calcula- 
tions of the diaphragmatic component in thoracic volume change. 

The measurements of diaphragmatic movement usually quoted 
give the absolute range of movement for the right hemidiaphragm 
as 34 mm. and for the left 32 mm.'* In some cases which I have 
examined excursion of as much as six or seven centimeters was the 
result of maximum respiratory effort. Hitzenberger records hav- 
ing observed one case in which there was an excursion of nine centi- 
meters. In normal respiration the movement is considerably less, the 
average excursion being in the neighborhood of one to two centi- 
meters. 

In this investigation a method of evaluating the factors of verti- 
cal, anteroposterior and lateral expansion of the thorax in relation 
to the consequent changes in pulmonary volume was developed. Com- 
putations directed toward an estimate of the total volumetric sig- 
nificance of the diaphragm must, of course, include reference to the 
complex movement of the thoracic walls in expansion and reduction 
of the transverse and anteroposterior diameters of the thorax. In 
this investigation it was found that calculations using the factors 
of costal movement and diaphragmatic excursion permitted an evalu- 
ation of the contribution of diaphragmatic movement to the vital 


17 Hitzenberger, Karl, Das Zwerchfel im Gesunden und kranken Zustand 
(Wien, 1927), 34. 

18 Dally, J. F. Halls, “A Contribution to the Study of the Mechanism of 
Respiration,” Proceedings, Royal Society, London: Series B, LXXX (1908), 
182-87. 
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capacity. In the ten cases measured the diaphragmatic excursion 
contributed on an average forty-three per cent of the vital capacity, 
although the percentages in the individual cases ranged from twenty- 
nine to sixty-three per cent. (The percentage indices on the ten 
cases were as follows: 29, 33, 36, 42, 42, 43, 45, 46, 55, 63.) Ob- 
viously a series of ten cases is not sufficiently large to give more 
than an indication of the significance of the part played by the dia- 
phragm in maximum respiratory movements. It is of interest that 
in seven of the ten cases the volume change estimated to have been 
contributed by diaphragmatic action exceeded forty per cent of the 
vital capacity. 


SUMMARY 


1. The roentgenographic technique used in measuring the costo- 
vertebral angle change is a dependable method of evaluation of the 
costal movement in respiration. 

2. The first ribs have been found to undergo movement similar 
in character to that of the other ribs during respiration. 

3. The average degree of costal mobility has been shown to de- 
crease from the second or third ribs downward. 

4. The movement of the twelfth ribs was found to be of the same 
character as that of the other ribs. 

5. The plane of the sternum remains at virtually the same angle 
with the vertical axis of the thorax at the extremes of inspiration 
and expiration. 

6. The scaleni are active in elevating the first ribs. 

7. Disfunction of the intercostal muscles results in a reduction 
in the respiratory excursion of the corresponding ribs. 

8. Evidence indicates that the quadratus lumborum acts as a 
muscle of expiration, drawing the twelfth ribs downward. 

9. The excursion of the diaphragm is significant in volumetric 
changes of the thorax. The volume changes attributable to the 
diaphragm in ten cases ranged between twenty-nine and sixty-three 
per cent of the vital capacity. 
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Central City Play Festival in an old Rocky Mountain mining city, begin- 
ning July 17 (tentative) 


National Forensic League Conclave, July 12 to 18 
Latest Clinical and Laboratory Methods 


Adjacent to highest ranges of the Rockies, with inspiring canyons, lakes, and 
forests, cool and moderate all year climate, historical interests of early Spanish 
and mining days, cultural advantages of City of Denver, 


Communicate with Registrar, or Dr. Elwood Murray, Chairman, 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts, University of Denver, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Outstanding Public Speaking 
Texts 


Pellegrini and Stirling—Argumentation and 
Public Discussion (Just Published) 


MPHASIZES public discussion and the open forum instead of formal 
debate. An outstanding feature is the inclusion of a number of 
argumentative essays dealing with social problems to broaden the student’s 
intellectual horizon as well as to illustrate the principles discussed in the 
text. 430 pages. Price $1.80. 


Gislason—The Art of Effective Speaking 


A practical college text with a wealth of illustrative material. Distin- 
guished by its sound application of modern psychological principles, and 
its emphasis on motivation in all persuasive speaking. Exercises and sug- 
gested readings. 501 pages. Price $2.48. 


Horner—Elements of Public Speech 


A comprehensive introductory text discussing the speaker and his prob- 
lems, speech material, organization, delivery, and psychological factors of 
behavior and persuasion. With eight soem speeches by eminent 
speakers. 324 pages. Price $1.80. 


Monroe and Lull—Projects in Speech 
for a Foundation Course 


A lively text and workbook combined for beginning courses. Major divi- 
sions are: Searching for Ideas; Planning a Speech; and Participating in 
Group Discussions. 173 pages. Price $.80. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 


Speech Monographs, Vol.I, 1934 
RESEARCH ANNUAL 


Edited by Professor C. T. Simon, Pu.D. 
Northwestern University 


Published by 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 


Price $2.00 


Table of Contents 


STUDIES IN RHETORIC 

Quintilian’s Witnesses, H. F. Harding, George Washington University. 
Nathaniel Carpenter’s Place in the Controversy Between Dialectic and 

Rhetoric, Wilbur S. Howell, Dartmouth College. 

STUDIES IN TEACHING TECHNIQUE 

Development and Application of a Method for Measuring the Effective- 

ness of Instruction in a Basic Speech Course, Lee Norvelle, Indiana 

University. 

STUDIES IN PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


Research Contribution to Vowel Theory, Lee Edward Travis, W.R.G. 
Bender, Archibald R. Buchanan, State University of Iowa. 

A Photographic Study of the Use of Intensity by Superior Speakers, Max 
D. Steer and Joseph Tiffin, University of Iowa. 

Psycho-Physical Determinants of Voice Quality, Charles F. Lindsley, 
Occidental College. 


STUDIES IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Metabolic Studies of Stutterers: (1) Biochemical Study of Blood Compo- 
sition, George A. Kopp, University of Wisconsin. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 
G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Speech Monographs, Vol. II, 1935 


RESEARCH ANNUAL 


Edited by Professor C. T. PH.D. 
Northwestern University 


Published by 
The National Association of Teachers of Speech 


Price $2.00 


Table of Contents 


GRADUATE THESES: 
An Index of Graduate Work in the Field of Speech from 1902 to 1934, 
Franklin H. Knower, University of Minnesota. 


STUDIES IN SPEECH TECHNIQUE 
Personality Studies in Speech. 
I. A Comparison of Introverted and Extroverted High School Speak- 
ers, Aria Daniel Hunter, LaJunta High School. 
II. A Study of Personality Traits of Mature Actors and Mature Pub- 
lic Speakers, James A. Tracy, Fort Collins High School. 
III. Personality Changes Resulting from Training in Speech Fundamen- 
tals, Glenn E. Moore, Iliff Theological Seminary. 


STUDIES IN PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 

Poor Richard’s Alphabet and His Pronunciation, William Angus, Cornell 
University. 

Experimental Studies of the Firmness of the Velar-Pharyngeal Occlusion 
During the Production of the English Vowels (u), (i), (e), (a), 
(9), (@). 

I. The Investigation of Twenty Male Subjects, Edward A. Nusbaum. 
II. The Investigation of Twenty Female Subjects, Lena Foley and 
Charlotte Wells. 

A Calibrated Recording and Analysis of the Pitch, Force and Quality of 
Vocal Tones Expressing Happiness and Sadness; and a Determina- 
tion of the Pitch and Force of the Subjective Concepts of Ordinary, 
Soft and Loud Tones, E. Ray Skinner, Wayne University. 

Infra-Glottal Resonance, F. Lincoln D. Holmes, University of Wisconsin. 

An Investigation of Vibrato in Voices of the Deaf, Charles H. Voelker, 
Ohio State University. 


STUDIES IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Qualitative Study of Breathing in Young Stutterers, M. D. Steer, State 
University of Iowa. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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How | Does the Remotest 


Write Its Story with 1q Little Needle? 


HIS diagram of the seismograph, 

fully described in the New Mer- 
riam-Webster, explains how earthquakes 
are recorded. Hundreds of other illus- 
trations and articles describe many 
kinds of scientific measuring instru- 
ments. 

You will find complete information 
on thousands of subjects in the New 
Merriam-Webster. 600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than in any other dictionary. 
Edited by 207 outstanding authorities. 


The Supreme Authority— A New Creation 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY . second Edition 


3,350 pages * 12,000 terms illustrated 
* Over 13,000 biographical entries * 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles 
* 35,000 geographical entries * Syn- 
onyms and antonyms. Write for free, 
illustrated pamphlet containing speci- 
men pages, color plates, and full in- 


formation. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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PRESTO 
COMPAC 
MODEL 


HEN professors of 

speech and_ the 
heads of various edu- 
cational institutions came to us last year with the request that we bring out 
a small portable recorder which would have a lot of respect for budget limita- 
tions, we went to work on the Compac “D.” 


Because of its fidelity of reproduction Compac “D” is without an equal as an 
aid in the correction of speech defects. It has become standard equipment in 
many institutions of learning. 


Completely housed in one sturdy leatherette case with carrying handle, the 
Compac “D” lends itself to extreme portability, (weight less than 60 pounds). 
The entire equipment, including RECORDER, AMPLIFIER, MICROPHONE, 
and STAND ONLY $250.00 


At PRESTO headquarters, you will find everything for your recording require- 
ments ... from a dise to a complete high fidelity studio installation. PRESTO 
Green Seal Dises are available for immediate delivery in all sizes . .. All or- 
ders filled and shipped the same day. 


Complete descriptive catalog material furnished on request. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING FOR RECORDING FROM A NEEDLE TO 
A COMPLETE STUDIO INSTALLATION 


EC ING 
PREST CORPORATION 


139 W. 19th ST., N. Y. C. 


At 
¥- 
On: -Aoh. 


DeWITT ORAL ART & CRAFT 
CENTER 


Founder and Director -:- M. E. DeWITT -:- Author, Lecturer, Consultant 


Consultant and Adviser on Oral Art, Craft, and Related Science to 
The National Recovery Council; one-time Visiting Lecturer, Welles- 
ley College; Visiting Lecturer, Vassar College, 1929-’36. Author of: 


1: How to Share “Fancy That!” Lilts for Fun (juvenile verse and fundamentals) 

2: Let Us Recite Together (“Containing excellent selections of verse and prose 
for group recitation . .. both the contents and rhythms are arresting” Eng. 
Journal. Jan. ’36) 

3: Dramaticules for Choric Recitation with Group Movement. 

4: “Shall We Recite As Groups?” in Methods of Choral Speech (compilation) 

5, 6, 7: Oral English Record Charts (three) adaptable for mechanical recording 
or direct charting. No. II] includes character and mood vignettes from 
Shakespeare. 

8, 9: Fancy That! I (verses for fun) Fancy That! Annex II (play and games) 
(juvenile). 

10: Tales for Telling and dramatized form. 

11,12: Euphon English in America, Our Oral Word As Social & Economic Factor 
(Both ‘texts contain phonetically transcribed records of pronunciation of, 
e.g., the late Charles Eears Baldwin, Amy Lowell, Charles W. Eliot, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, John Galsworthy, Edmund Gosse, William Tilly, etc.) 

(NOTE: 1-4 texts for group work; 8, 9, 10 forthcoming; 1-10 Expression Co.; 
11, 12 E. P. Dutton) 


From a summary by Emily S. Hamblen, author of: On the Minor 
Prophecies of William Blake and The Book of Job, Interpreted: 


We find here an author much of whose work is 
motivated by a definite social philosophy and who 
is directed toward many of her themes by aware- 


ness of cultural needs. . . . One is attracted by 
the lightness of the material prepared for the 
Fancy That! books. . . . On the other hand the 


writings which feature those activities intended to 
evoke thought on the urgent problems of the day 
have a scope which permits of counter-affirmations 
of the theme while, at the same time a crescendo 
of both particular conviction and of general con- 
vergence toward a unifying climax is successfully 
achieved. Striking examples of the latter kind of 


work may be found in, e.g., ‘“‘We Consecrate Our- 
selves to Work,” “Employers,” the dramaticule, 
“Youth and the Haunted Old,” ‘“‘The Living and 
Their Ghosts.’ The imaginative range is shown 
in poems such as ‘“‘Intermingling,’’ in the free 
ballads, “Silent Dust.’ ‘‘Rodon,’”’ and in the 
canticle, “‘Light.”’ Additional variety of treatment 
may be expected in the forthcoming group of 
Tales For Telling and their dramatized form. Here, 
then, we have an American author with vision, 
purpose, and application, toward whose future 
work we may look with anticipation. 


The author is now available for two one-hour DEMONSTRATION LECTURES 
For Club, School, College, Settlement and Parish Houses. 

(Brief historical outlines, summaries of possible objectives of group work—es- 

pecially from our American point of view. Incidental demonstration with 

members of audience illustrating use of simple excerpts from the author’s 


works.) 
I: The Theatre & Group Recitation. 
munity activity. 


Choric Recitation—as modern com- 


SATURDAY MEETINGS at DeWITT CENTER 
Weekly 
I: DeWitt Prose & Verse Speaking Groups (formed upon group application) 
9-10 a.m. for those primarily interested in methods. 
10-11 a.m. for those interested in the work as a means of personal expres- 


sion. 


II: 11-12 m. Theatre Problems and related fields Open Conference. 


First Saturday of each Month 
III: 2-4 p.m. Open General Conference and Oral Interpretation of Literature 
At other times by appointment 


MISS M. E. DeWITT 


ORAL ART AND CRAFT CENTER 
In care of Historic Arts Galleries 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City 
(Ci. 7-7000, or Mo. 2-1484) 
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A practical public speaking text i 


PRINCIPLES AND 
TYPES SPEECH 


By ALAN H. MONROE 
Chairman, Division of Speech, Purdue University 


A majority of students in public speaking classes are interested chiefly in the practical 
aspects of oral composition, in public speaking for their everyday needs—presiding at 
a meeting or addressing one, giving an after-dinner speech, or taking part in group 
discussion. These students expect to get from the course the most value in a short 
time. And that is what Professor Monroe’s text will give them. 


1. It is comprehensive and thorough. It not only presents the principles of oral 
composition, but drives them home with definite precepts and examples. 
That is, the text does not tell the student to do certain things and stop there; 
it tells him Aow to do those things, and then shows him how by illustrations. 
Notice, for example, the author’s careful and complete presentation of out- 


lining, and his specific suggestions for arranging the main topics in the body 
of the speech. 


2. This text contains an abundance of sample speeches, practical material to 
serve as models for analysis and comparison. The student will find these 
twenty-five selected speeches especially helpful in learning to prepare 
speeches. 


The teacher whose goal is a practical public speaking course will find that 
PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH has no peer. 


Write for the Table of Contents or an Examination Copy. 
432 pages, $2.00 
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The Supplementary School 


for 


Lip Reading and Speech 
Correction 


Established 1927 


Lip reading taught the deafened child and adult by 
the “Simplified” method; applicable to foreign lan- 
guages. Effective results for remedying stammering and 
stuttering obtained by special psychological method. A 
supplementary instruction to develop the singing voice 
is given to convince the pupils of being masters over 
their voice and speech, to create a happier atmosphere 
and to further self-reliance and relaxation. 


“Simplified Lip Reading, A Book For The Student.” 
Instructors specializing in the correcting of speech de- 
fects will find the Simplified Lip Reading method ex- 
ceptionally valuable. No further training required to 
teach lip reading with this simple method, for it is 
“teachable,” ‘“‘helpful,” “thorough and compact,” “the 
best of its kind,” “‘wonderfully planned text book,” “de- 
lightful as well as useful manual,” etc. 


Price $1.50 per copy 


523 E. 77th St., New York, N. Y. 
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FOR THIS 
FALL 


Should The Government Own and 
Operate Electric Utilities? 
E. C. Buehler - - - $2.00 


Here you will find a complete handbook of source materials, refer- 
ences and bibliographies cn the topic selected this year by the 
N.U.E.A. for national debates. 


1936 Yearbook of College Debating 
(Intercollegiate Debates) Vol. XVII 
E. R. Nichols - - - $2.50 


The new volume, Number XVII, contains complete debates, Affirm- 
ative, Negative, Bibliography and references for such questions as: 
Government Ownership of Electric Utilities, Government Spending 
to Combat Depression, General Sales Tax, Government Ownership 
of All Means of Production, United States Support For League 
Sanctions, The Japanese Policy In Asia, Compulsory R.O.T.C., The 
Cotton Control Program, Nationalization of Arms and Munitions. 
Limiting Judicial Review of Literature. 


1936 Yearbook of College Oratory 
(The College Youth Speaks) Vol. VIII 
E. E. Anderson . . . $2.00 


Volume VIII is a collection of the prize-winning Orations in inter- 
collegiate oratorical contests throughout the country. Speeches on 
topics of lasting, present-day significance by representatives from 
leading colleges. 


Winning Debates, Orations and Speeches 
(Pi Kappa Delta) 
G. W. Finley . . . $2.00 


Prize-winning selections from the biennial Convention Contest of 
Pi Kappa Delta, leading forensic society. These pieces, the best of 


a large group, are excellent and forceful expressions of America’s 
thinking youth. 


More Speeches and Stories for Every Occasion 
A. C. Edgerton . . . $2.00 


A companion volume to the popular, ‘A Speech for Every Occa- 
sion.’ Informal speeches, humorous storiés and toasts for any and 
all occasions. 


(Write for our complete new Fall Catalogue) 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


of 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution 
for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in 
America. 


The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the 
essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching 
as well as for Acting. 


REGULAR COURSES BEGIN OCTOBER 26, 
JANUARY 15, APRIL 1 


Catalog describing all Courses from 


The Secretary 
Room 257, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 
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Setting New Standards of 
Effective Speech Training 


HAYWORTH’S 


Speaking 


A the 44 colleges which have adopted it, Professor Hayworth’s book is 
proving unusually effective with beginning students. Indicative of the 
advantages it offers your classes is this comment— 


“We are using Hayworth’s PUBLIC SPEAKING in our courses on 
Essentials in Speech and we find it excellent in content and approach. I find 
a noticeable advance in the work of these classes over that done by students 


using the former text.” 


Other Comments: 


From Users—‘‘Ends my search 
of several years to find a_ well- 
written, straight-to-the point, fully 
understandable yet thoroughly com- 
prehensive work” . . . “Splendid 
illustrative material’ 
“Shrewd analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of speaking” . . . “Especially 
helpful because of the numerous 
and definite exercises” . . ‘‘Shows 
much common sense” . . . The 
most satisfactory and all-around 
text I have found.”’ 


From the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech—‘‘It is a comprehensive, 
thorough, well written piece of 
work.”’ 


From The Speaker—‘‘Chief mer- 
its of this book are its inclusion 
of only directly useful topics, its 
non-technical language and its 
definite emphasis upon practice in 
those problems the student actual- 
ly meets in trying to improve him- 
self in all phases of the prepara- 
tion and delivery of speeches.”’ 


Hayworth is practical. 210 exercises apply every 
point of speaking theory, They allow you a wide choice 
of assignments. Explanations are clear and simple. Defi- 
nite illustrations and “how-to-do-it” suggestions aid the 
student at every step. The problems and helpful direc- 
tions alone fill 170 pages. 


Hayworth is complete. It covers thoroughly the 
principles of speaking—speech composition, the psychol- 
ogy of speaking, the various elements of delivery. It treats 
every situation from informal discussion to the formal 
occasion. 


Hayworth creates platform reality. It analyzes the 
elements of speaking from the standpoint of favorable 
audience response. It gives an unusually shrewd analysis 
of what makes individuals in the audience react, and 
shows how to secure the desired reactions. It presents 
speech situations that are live and real to the beginning 
student. It points out common errors and shows how to 
correct them. 


Public Speaking, by Donald Hayworth, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Speech, University 
of Akron. 442 pages.. $2.50. 


May we send you an examination copy of 
this book? Write to: 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street 


New Yerk, N. Y. 
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University of Southern California 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate Division. Theory and skill courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, Voice and Diction, Interpretation, Story Telling, Staging of 
Poetry, Choral Speech, Radio Speech, Acting, Directing, Stagecraft, 
Make-up, Phonetics, Voice Science and Speech Correction. Primary 
emphasis is laid on the acquisition of skill in the various fields. 


Graduate Division. Seminars in Public Speaking and Debate, Rhetorical 
Theory, Interpretation, Dramatics, and Speech Correction. Non-seminar 
courses in Advanced Public Speaking, Interpretation, Dramatics, Stage- 
craft, Phonetics, Voice Science and Psychology of Speech. The strictly 
graduate work presupposes the possession of skill and is directed 
largely toward the understanding of principles. 


Faculty: Bates Booth, A.M., J.D.; Cloyde D. Dalzell, A.M.; Alta B. Hall, 
A.M., Ph.D.; Florence B. Hubbard, A.M.; Ray K. Immel, A.M., 
Ph.D.; Alan Nichols, A.M., Dr. rer pol.; Helen L. Ogg, A.M.; 
Tacie Hanna Rew, A.M.; Pearle Aiken Smith, A.M.; Litt.D.; 


Grafton P. Tanquary, A.M., Ph.D.; Kurt Baer von Weisslingen, 
A.M., Ph.D. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Two Summer Sessions, Six units of credit each term. 
Located at the cultural heart of the great southwest. 
A friendly school, with a personal interest in every student. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session and Grad- 
uate School. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


University of Southern California, 
University Park, 
Los Angeles 
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Ingram’'s New Plays 


READINGS 
RADIO PLAYS 
OPERETTAS 


BRAND NEW BRAND NEW BRAND NEW 
Aru LENGTH 5 READINGS ONE ACT CONTEST 
COMEDIES WINNERS 


AND BRAND NEW DEPARTMENTS OF RADIO PLAYS 
AND OPERETTAS 


The New Plays of the Month is just 
chuck full of New Features and Ideas for 
Your Fall, Winter and Spring Progams 


Send for Your Copy Today - - Free with our Compliments 


Frederick B. Ingram 
Publications 


Publishers of Plays of the Month 
GANSERT BLDG - ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 


Department of Speech and General Linguistics 


1936-37 


Regular Session—September 28 to June 19 
Summer Session—June 28 to August 20 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS OF SPEECH, DIRECTORS OF 
DRAMATIC ART, AND FOR THOSE ENGAGED IN FUNDAMENTAL 
RESEARCH AS A PART OF THE DOCTORATE OR A 
POST-DOCTORATE PROGRAM 


COURSES 


Fundamentals of Speech, Public Speaking, Advanced Public Speaking, British 
and American Orators, Speech Composition, The Teaching of Speech, Pro-seminar 
in Speech, Seminar in Rhetoric and Oratory, The Theory and Practice of Argu- 
mentation, Debate, The Teaching and Coaching of Debate, Theory of Speech Com- 
position and Debate, Oral Interpretation, Oral Interpretation of Shakespeare, Oral 
Interpretation of Modern Drama, Oral Interpretation of Poetry, The Lecture 
Recital, Theory of Oral Reading, Elements of Play Production, Elements of Stage 
Production of Musical Comedies and Operettas, Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Advanced Dramatic Production, Costuming, Advanced Stagecraft, Seminar in 
Dramatics, Introduction to the Science of Language, Introduction to Speech Science, 
Psychology of Language and Speech, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
Dynamic Phonetics, English Phonetics, Hermeneutics, Comparative Philology, Voice 
Science, The Study of Speech Disorders, Clinical Methods in Speech Correction, 

inar in Phonetics, Seminar in Voice Science, Anatomy and Function of the 
Vocal Organs, Seminar in Etymology and Semantics, Methods and Problems in 
Linguistic Science, General Course in Experimental Phonetics, Introduction and 
Practice in Radio Speaking, Radio Reading and Dramatics, Broadcasting Technique, 
Stage and Radio Diction. 


THE MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 


Students enrolled in courses in Theater Arts will stage a group of plays during 
both sessions as a laboratory for class work—giving full opportunity for the study 
of all phases of theater arts—acting, directing, stagecraft. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For Bulletin of General Information and Announcements for the Regular Session, 
address Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar of the University. 

Our departmental catalog for the Summer Session, giving in detail all of the courses 
and projects of the Department for the 1937 Summer Session will be ready for 
distribution in January. For a copy of this catalog, write to Dr. L. M. Eich, 


tary of the Summer Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


DEPARTMENTAL INFORMATION 
Letters in regard to courses, requirements for degrees, and other departmental mat- 


ters should be sent to Professor Henry A. Sanders, Chairman of the Department 
| of Speech and General Linguistics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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